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FOR EVERYONE 


Here's a suggested project crammed with color, excitement and real 
educational fun. Its complete success can be guaranteed if you are 
careful to supply your students with art materials specifically pro- 
duced to be used together. All Milton Bradley Art Materials Are 
Keyed To One Another. So be sure, select Milton Bradley Art 
Materials and in doing so, you will give additional incentive to 
your students in developing creativeness. 


Bull’s Eye Construction Paper is manufactured especially for this ( 
type of work. Creamy, quick-sticking Adhezo paste forms a clean s 
and lasting bond. Crayrite Crayons produce glowing colors due to f 
superior pigments and blending qualities. Milton Bradley water : 
colors are clear brilliant, true and uniformly smooth down to the Co 
last particle of color. wer 
For art materials of unsurpassed quality, remember, it is con- Yo 
venient, economical and wise to specify Milton Bradley—The One Lu 
Complete Source For All Your Art Material Needs. s §6Jol 
i Be 

MAKING THE ‘‘COME-ALIVE’”’ ZOO Gr 

(any number of animals can be made in like fashion) 71 Mi 

O cut duplicate animals from Bull's Eye. Animate with Crayrite 


Crayons. Paste two sections together with Adhezo down to, but not 1 Po 
including legs. Bend out feet so animal stands. Attach thread to i 
animal in order to jiggle like puppet. | 


@ Paint background, horizon, sky, etc. with water colors on Bull’s 
Eye and paste on inside bottom of open shoe box. Cut trees, hills, 
etc. out of Bull’s Eye to be pasted into position in Step 3. 


oa! 
© Cut panel out of side of shoe box adjoining sky. Leave 2" re 
border around edges. Punch holes in border over open end. Paste his! 
trees, hills, etc. into position. Knot and suspend yarn from holes to 
form bars. Drop animal through cut-out top. Jiggle thread to a 
make him come alive. ly 
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The Clearing 


Ground 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


This friendly inviting depart- 
ment is for YOU, readers of 
AMERICAN 


Here you 


CHILDHOOD. 
may present your 
problems with assurance thal 
they will receive practical and 
intelligent consideration. YOU 


are inviled to use the CLEAR- 
ING GROUND freely. 


Question: Can you please 
suggest a list of good poems 


for our study of China? 
Answer: ‘Chinese Silk,” Hilda 


Conklin, Silverhorn, Stokes; “‘Chi- 
nese Lanterns,” Miller, Poems for 
Young Child, Whitman; “Chinese 
Lullaby,’”’ unknown, Golden Flute, 
John Day; “The Pig-Tail of A-le- 
Ben-Lou,”’ Bennett, Longman 
Green; “The Road to China,” 
Miller, Poetry Reader 3, Rand; 
“In Your Own Backyard,” Michael, 
Poetry Reader 2, Rand. 


Question: Can you suggest 
any Victor Records depicting 
Chinese life? 

Answer: “‘Chinese Cradle Song,” 
20395; ‘‘Chinese Dance” (Tschai- 
kowsky), 6616; “‘Chinese Orches- 
tra,” 42480; “‘Chinese Street Ser- 
enade,” 22498; “Three Chinese 
Pieces,’ 1582; “‘In a Chinese Temple 
Garden,” 35777; “Jasmin Flower,” 
20395; “‘Dance of the Chinese Doll” 
(Tschaikowsky), 6616. 


Question: Where could I se- 
cure some good pictures of 
Chinese Life? 

Answer: I would suggest that you 
write to the National Geographic 
Society, Hubbard Memorial Hall, 
Washington, D. C. (I think the 
price is 48 pictures for $1.50.) 

‘““A Chinese City Gate,” No. 642; 
“At Play in a Chinese Courtyard,” 
No. 640; “On the Way to School,” 
No. 649; “‘A Lantern Seller,’’ No. 
805; “A Baby Boy’s Birthday,” 
No. 805; “A Shopping Scene,” 
No. 805. These beautifully colored 
pictures are 20” x 30’. (Price 30 
(Turn to Page 2) 
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AMERICA’S RAILROADS 
MAKE THE CONNECTIONS! 


It’s a long trip from the grain fields to the fresh, fragrant loaf that 
appears on your table. .. a trip involving farmers, millers, and bakers 
across the nation — all linked dependably, economically by railroad! 


Most of the billions of bushels of grain 
harvested are moved first to local elevators 
and then, by rail, to giant terminal ele- 
vators. Finally, the grain moves to the 
mills for grinding into flour and feed. 


At the bakeries, dough is prepared by 


formula in huge batches. Enormous 
ovens, like the one above, bake thousands 
of loaves an hour. Then, machine- 
wrapped, the bread is rushed to stores. 


Here we see a machine at the mill, 
which sifts flour by shaking it down 
through multiple layers of fine silk screen. 
From the mill, bulk shipments go to the 
bakeries — again by rail. 


Finally the loaf comes to you, fresh and 
wholesome . . . and possibly thousands 
of miles from its point of origin in a 
sunny western field! Last year, America 
ate over ten billion pounds of bread. 


Linking all the industries and services that produce your bread is the world’s 
most efficient mass-transportation system. The heart of that system is the 
railroads, serving you speedily at a lower average cost than any other form 
of general transportation. And doing it over lines built and maintained at 


no expense to any taxpayer! 


Association of 


American Railroads 


TRANSPORTATION BUILDING 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 


mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 17. 
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Help the pupil learn arithmetic 
meaningfully 


SIZE 20” x 32” 


Grade 1-4 Requirement 


Pana-math is a versatile classroom counting 
frame for incidental learning of the important 
concepts of arithmetic. The ancient abacus is 
now adapted as a modern aid to visualize 
numbers, groups and relationships by actual 
arrangement of beads. Sturdily constructed of 
13/16” hardwood the frame has 10 removable 
push-spring rods each with 10 colorful beads. 
Specify Pana-math for all new or replacement 
counting frame equipment. (Pat. Pend. . . . 
Reg. App. for) 
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in class rooms 


Size: 1 2 
Length $2 


Each: .12 .14 


Write for Dong Kingman Reprint 
Specify Grumbacher—At Art Stores 


M. GRUMBACHER 


Clearing Ground 

(From Page 1) 
cents singly, less when ordered in 
quantity). Literature Department, 
N.S. C. C. 604 Jarvis St., Toronto, 
Ontario. 

Question: Could you suggest 

interesting procedures for 

our parents who come to see 
our Chinese Unit? 

Answer: 1. Having a Chinese Tea 
Party. Using clay cups children 
have made. Children, dressed in 
simple Chinese costumes, may por- 
tray Chinese life through stories, 
poems, songs, dramatization. At 
the close of the performance, they 
may say “Good-bye” in real Chinese 
fashion by bowing low and saying 
“Chien,” meaning “Good-bye.” 

2. Making and explaining of a 
Chinese Movie. 

3. By making simple puppet 
shows to depict: A Chinese Court- 
yard, A Fishing Scene, A Street 
Scene, New Year’s Day, A Day in 
School. 

4. By personifying characters in 
Chinese life: the coolie, the fisher- 
man, etc. 

5. By playing The Feast of Lan- 
lerns. 

Question: Do you know of 


any recent book on ‘The 
Parent”’ and the Nursery 
School?”’ 


Answer: Yes, indeed; I know one 
of the best books of 1954. It is 
“Parent Cooperative Nursery 
Schools” by Katharine Whiteside 
Taylor. Published by Bureau of 
Pubiications, Teachers’ College, Co- 


lumbia University, N. Y.. Price 
$2.85. 
Question: Shall the basic 


reader go home? 

Answer: A question that we find 
asked equally by the teacher and 
the mother is this: “Should the child 
be allowed to take home his reading 
book?” The mother naturally thinks 
only of the child’s progress, of 
whether he stands high in his class, 


-and she wishes his book to come 


home that she may help him over 
the hard places. 

The teacher sees the child in 
relation to the rest of her class. 
She is torn between her desire to 


487 West 33rd St. '"* New York 1,N. Y. please the parent and the joy it 
2 


gives to the child on the one hand, 
and her knowledge that the child’s 
early progress in reading must be 
skillfully handled on the other. 

There is no doubt that much good 
comes from the joy the child feels 
as he trots home with his first little 
reading book under his arm. The 
mother, in her-desire to share this 
joy; reads the stories with him; and 
many times, quite unconsciously, 
she helps him to commit to memory 
page after page of the rhymes and 
stories. 

When he returns to school the 
next day the stories are trite; he 
knows how they all come out. But 
worse still, the teacher finds in her 
attempt to develop new phrases and 
words, to interpret a brand new 
picture, to follow a direction to draw 
a picture, to sound through phonics, 
that the territory has been already 
explored — and many times in a 
way that does not suit her purpose. 

Wouldn’t it be better, unless 
there be some particular child with 
whom the teacher wishes the parent 
to work, to leave this fundamental, 
initial period of reading quite to the 
teacher and to her art? The method 
of reading should lie in her realm 
because she has been trained to 
meet it — and to meet it with real 
skill. 

Can’t the teacher occasionally 
give to the child another little book 
of a supplementary nature to carry 
home, so that she may be creating 
in him the desire to read, the desire 
to share his reading with his parents 
— and yet, at the same time, she 
may be fair to her teaching ability 
and to all the other children? 

Question: Could you please 

suggest activities for the 

primary grades to help in 
promoting English expres- 
sion? 

Answer: 

1. The Assembly period 

2. Playing policeman, fire de- 
partment, postman, traffic police- 
man 

3. Making and keeping a weather 
chart 

4. Making up new rules in any 
game as the need arises 

5. Making up original 
poems and games 


songs, 
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_ hand, 6. Carrying on a Library Club 
child’s 7. Planning a program 
ust be 8. Having a Reading Party and A New, Easy Way To Plan An Exciting 
3 reading poems and stories to each SPRI 
NG PLAYGROUND 
d feels 9. Planning a play, creating story, 
st little costumes, and _ properties PROGRAM 
n. The 10. Making a list of things to 
do today Correlate These Wonderful Activity Records 
ond 11. Making library rules With Your Outdoor Classroom Plans! 
‘iously, 12. Carrying on an imaginary Spring is here — and it’s time for fun Send For Any of These 
1emory telephone conversation and in Records On 30-Day Approval 
es and 13. Making a booklet of an orig- Record Guid and Vouae People’s Children’s Record Guild Recordings 
inal story and illustrating it. Records come to your aid with 
wonderful series of carefully graded, CRG-1010 Sunday i 
rol the 14. Finding pictures of historical pre-tested activity records Walking, fanning. exe 
ite; he scenes to depict in tableaux courage total class particifation! CRG-1017 Visit to my Little 
it. But 15. Making puppets, puppet the- In our big catalog, there’s a record to Friend K-3. 
answer your every outdoor classroom CRG-1019 Scorf K 
in her atres, and puppet plays need: rhythm games, songs and stories, Maletaiwe 0 
ses and 16. Completion of stories par- use of playground equipment, danc- = CRG-1040 Po This, Do That K-2 
; : d ing, and many more. Listed at right Folk tunes, dances. 
d new tially rea are just 10 of the dozens of records veo ot rg gt ge ogy 
draw 17. Making a class newspaper or find helpful. K-2 
RG and YPR records are sent to os! orses 
honics, class book : schools on approval. Price only $1.24 YPR- 735 Liiite Gray Ponies N 2 
already 18. Giving quotations from _ po- per record, less 10%, discount on orders YPR-4501 My Playmate the Wind 
s in a ems and having others guess the of S or more. YPR-9002 Swine Your, Partner 
urpose. poem frem which it is taken SEND FOR YOUR FREE CATALOG TODAY! —_” 
unless 19. Making library bulletins for 
ld with the classroom to display pictures of THE GREYSTONE CORPORATION 
parent well-known writers, to share lists Dept. 626 (AC-5) 
nental, of the books one would like to read, 
to the or to bring to notice selections con- 
method nected with holiday observances 
realm 20. Making a_ personal poem H = 
ere 
ned to book. 
ith real your 
Question: Through what NEW 
sionally means is a teacher able to 
le book detect the child’s difficulties 8 
O carry in reading? 
reating Answer: 
desire Through teacher observation 
parents of the child’s classroom activities. Your guide * the 9 complete 
vacationlands in Massachusetts 
ne, she 2. Through the use of informal where you'll find your kind of 
ability _— based on the subject matter recreation and relaxation. For 
taught. 
lease 3. Through various standardized Only The Bay State Offers: 
the tests in reading — the Haggerty Cape Cod Plymouth Rock 
p in Reading Test, the Burgess Scale Hill 
for Measuring Ability in Silent 
Reading, the Monroe Silent Read- * Concord + Martha's Vineyard 
ing Test, the Gray Oral Reading + Nantucket + Gloucester 
Test and others. Teachers should be * The Berkshires + Storrowton 
re de- sure (1) test is more than Mohawk Trail Tanglewood 
police- a silent reading device, (2) that the Deerfield Volley 
child is aware of the purpose of the IP SP 
veather test, (3) that the test is based on oe Sr 
worthwhile reading, (4) that the 1800 mil wacren @Send for YOUR FREE copy of this 
in any technique is simple and easily ex- otiaadiins 40-page Massachusetts Vacation Book 
plained to pupils, (5) that the test | <ondy beaches, 
y beaches 
songs, is to prove a learning experience to | snug 7 oe MASSACHUSETTS DEPT. OF COMMERCE 
the chad. Boylston St., Room 652, Boston 16, Mass. 
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Richard, first grade, does not hesitate to tell about his + tale. 


Lessons for Free 


Self-Expression 


ANNA DUNSER 


Art Director, Maplewood Richmond Heights Schools 
Maplewood, Mo. 


THere is no art withoul self- 
expression, but self-expression is not 
always art. If one throws dishes in a 
fit of anger, it is self-expression, but 
certainly not art. Even if a product 
is involved, it may not be art, as 
when a person makes trap for an 
animal. 

Ideas and emotions expressed in 
a beautifully organized way to 
form a complete whole is always art 
to some extent. Expressing one’s 
thoughts and feelings in the best 
possible visible or audible form is 
not only art, but it is also personality 
development. 

Certain types of art lessons serve 
to give the child a start in becoming 
articulate and to free them to give 
shape to their real selves. These 
lessons are quite often necessary for 
the third or fourth grade child and 
sometimes necessary for the very 
young child. 

As a rule the small child just en- 
tering school is not inhibited. He 
needs the opportunity to try pints, 
crayons, clay, paper, blocks, and 
other materials that can be changed 
in form, and can be arranged and 
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re-arranged many times. When he 
manipulates the materials to form 
somethi'g that pleases him and is 
his own way of doing it, he has 
achieved art to some extent. 
Much play with art materials will 
precede the child’s conscious efforts 
to produce an effect that pleases 
him. Some mediums are particularly 
suited to this preliminary skirmish. 


Fingerpaints give satisfaction and 
confidence which will lead to self- 
directed efforts. 

Fingerpaint and Fingerpaint pa- 
per are commercial products pre- 
pared especially for work with the 
hands. It is not harmful to skin or 
clothing. (Home-made fingerpaints 
and shelf paper can be used, but are 
not as satisfactory.) 

For very small children the 
teacher dips the paper in water, 
places it on a smooth surface such as 
a desk, table or linoleum, dips out a 
tablespoonful of paint if the “‘six- 
teen by twenty” sheets are used. 
Smaller amounts for smaller sheets. 

The teacher may demonstrate how 
the palm or side of the hand can be 
used up and down, crosswise, ro- 
tated or in other ways. But she does 
not show how to achieve any par- 
ticular effect. She may merely sug- 
gest that the child smooth out the 
lumps and spread the paint all over 
the paper. The child soon sees his 
hand print in the paint and tries 
various movements, always discov- 
ering new effects. 

Some small children connect 
stories with their movements; “‘Here 
is the bridge, here is the water, here 
is the wind.” Then he quite often 
wipes it all out and starts again. 
One of the advantages of this 
medium is that it can be rubbed out 
again and again and a new effort 
begun each time. 

Some four or five-year-old chil- 
dren will merely rub and rub the 


Danny, two and one half years old, says, ‘“Watermelons!”’ 
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A Third grade boy gives his impression of Mexican children in contrast to 

American Children. He wrote ‘‘One day my mother took me to Mexico. When 

I got there I saw a Mexican boy. I asked what his name was. He couldn’t un- 

derstand our language. My mother and I remembered Mexican people do not 
talk our language.”’ 


paint, enjoying the feel of it, but 
giving no heed to the effect on the 
paper. Other children of that age 
will name the things they see. “I 
made a watermelon,” “Here is a doll 
with a doughnut head.” Others 
make a conscious effort to produce 
certain objects. “I am going to make 
a bridge,” rather than, “See the 
bridge.” 

The kindergarten teacher does 
not feel compelled to have all of the 
children see or make recognizable 
things on the same date. Therefore, 
every child develops at his own rate 
and to the extent of his capacity. 
(Would that this were true in all 
grade and through 
school.) 

The children who have had no 
kindergarten training, but enter 
directly into the first grade, will 
probably go through the same stages 
of experimentation when first in- 
troduced to art materials. There 
may be an occasional child among 
the six or seven-year-olds who is 
bothered by the “how” of making 
pictures. Here the fingerpainting 
fills a need. For most people, young 
or old, will put their hands in finger- 
paints, although they would not 
touch a crayon or brush because 
“they are not artistic,” “have no 
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talent,” or “just can’t draw a 


straight ‘ine.”’ 


When the pupil has entered into 
the fun of fingerpainting, he will 
probably progress easily to painting 
with tempera or modeling with clay. 

Children ten years old or older 
who have had no previous experi- 
ence in creative art are probably 
inhibited about expressing their 
thoughts and feelings. Again finger- 
paints will help. For the older child 
the teacher may demonstrate some 
of the novel effects that can be 
achieved by using the hand, the arm, 
fingers or palm in various ways. 
The children can consciously form 
designs and gain confidence for other 
kinds of work. There are many 
types of lessons that give the in- 
hibited child a start. 

Let us now return to the very 
small children and their use of other 
art materials. Clay, like finger- 
paints, is reminiscent of mud _ pies 
and appeals to the little folks. 

When children use wide br shes 
and tempera paint, they can be said 
to really have art lessons, and are 
not just playing with new material. 
They must, however, get acquainted 
with the paint and brush by experi- 
menting freely. 

Here is a typical scene in a kin- 


dergarten or first grade room. Miss 
Brown took charge of a new group. 
She gained their confidence by look- 
ing, listening, singing and playing 
with them. She came to school early 
the next morning and set out 
twenty-five jars of tempera paint 
(also called showcard colors’ or 
poster paint). She placed a wide 
brush in each pint jar, which con- 
tained about an inch of diluted 
paint, in various colors, for she had 
mixed freely. 

The teacher couldn’t feel sure 
what would happen if she suggested 
that each child go and select a jar 
of paint. There might be a stam- 
pede; on the other hand, no one 
might be brave enough to take the 
initiative. So Miss Brown called four 
children by name and asked each 
to take a jar of paint and a big sheet 
of paper (18x24) and find a conven- 
ient place on the floor. She showed 
them and the others how they could 
wipe the brush on the inside of the 
jar so the paint wouldn’t dribble 
on the floor and on their clothes. 
She suggested that they now try out 
the paint to see how it looked on 
paper. When these children had be- 
gun to paint, the others were eager 
to try. She called them by threes 
and fours until all were busy paint- 
ing. 

Three children painted their pa- 
pers completely with one color. 
Several children painted stripes in 
one color while others swished their 
brushes about with no particular 
plan. The teacher told the children 
they could take their jars back to 
the table and get a new color, always 
leaving the brush with its original 
jar. 

The results were placed next to 
the wall to dry while the teacher and 
pupils did other things. The next 
day before the children arrived, the 
teacher tacked the pictures — all of 
them — on the long bulletin board. 
When the children came in, they 
stood and stared in awe at the dis- 
play of bright colors. There was 
no need for teacher comments. The 
children have a natural sense of bal- 
ance, unity and variety within their 
creations that gives them art qual- 
ity. 


In further lessons Miss Brown 
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found that some children continued 
to paint the paper all one color. She 
was not distressed, for usually 
sooner or later the child uses a va- 
riety of colors and tries out dif- 
ferent arrangements. 

When a teacher finds that a child 
continues to paint a solid color for 
several weeks, she attempts to find 
the reason, rather than to apply a 
superficial remedy. The reason may 
be an inferior mental setup. His 
initiative and imagination may be 
practically non-existent. If so, the 
teacher will know by his reactions to 
other activities. Or there may be a 
great timidity, inherited, or caused 
by harsh criticism at home. If the 
condition can be remedied, the out- 
comes will be natural and reason- 
able. If the conditions cannot be 
remedied, the teacher must accept 
the best the child can do just as she 
does with the other children. 

Miss Brown was wise to have 
the children paint when they first 
came to school. The use of crayons 
at first could unde- 
sirable results. If some older person 
has shown the child “how” to draw 
certain things, he has a set copy 
which keeps him from being orig- 
inal and since he has probably used 
a pencil, and the crayon resembles < 
pencil, it is better to start with 
paint. 

Another result will be that he 
grabs the crayon very tightly to 
make it work, cramping fingers and 
drawing small. It will then be diffi- 
cult to lead him to make full free 
rhythmic movements. 

After painting for a while the 
children will draw more freely with 
crayons and by the time the chil- 
dren are six or seven years old, 
nearly all cf them will be drawing 
recognizable objects which is 
more important to the child than 
to the teacher. 

Miss Crane found in her first 
grade that all of the children were 
drawing houses, again and again, 
and all very much alike. They could 
do them so easily that they required 
little thought. The pupils were no 
longer struggling to express them- 
selves and were therefore not grow- 


i 
ing. 


cause several 


She felt that here an assignment 


Self-portrait of an eight-year-old boy 
and his story ‘“‘I wish I was a girl 
because they dress nice and get to do 
lots of things. And they get to wear 
full skirts and every girl is pretty. 
They have long hair and pretty bar- 
rettes. I just wish I wasa Girl.” 


was in order. She said to them one 
day, “A little house stood on a hill. 
It was a red house with a blue roof. 
It had a big door and two long win- 
dows on each side cf the door. 
The grass was green in the yard, 
but the flowers were growing along 
the sidewalk. Can you see that 
little house in your mind? Can you 
show how that house looked with 
your paint and brushes)” 

This was a challenge. They could 
not use their stock house. They 
began to paint, each intent on his 
own inner view of the place. The 
results of this lesson were tacked on 


the bulletin board. The houses, 
trees, paths and flowers differed 
greatly one from another. Within 
the assignment the children had 
found scope for using imagination 
and found pleasure in doing some- 
thing new and difficult. It was a 
satisfactory feeling of accomplish- 
ment. 

Teachers will think of many sub- 
jects for pictures that will free the 
children from repeating themselves 
without thought. Here are some 
suggestions for a start: 

“Draw a picture of your own 
home. Imagine you are standing 
across the street looking at your 
house. Can you see the front door? 
How many windows? Are there up- 
stairs windows? Can you see the 
roof? A chimney? Is there a lawn 
and trees in front of the house?”’ 

“Draw a picture of your own fam- 
ily. How many in your family? Who 
is tall? Who is little? Do you re- 
member how your mother looked 
when you left home this morning? 
What color was her dress?” 

“Draw a picture of your father at 
work. Do you know what kind of 
work he does? Have you been there 
and seen him at work?” 

‘‘How do you help your mother? 
Make a picture of yourself helping 
her. Is it indoors or outdoors>”’ 

Still other assignments could be: 
Draw a picture of your family lis- 
tening to the radio, or watching 
television. Make a picture of your 
family (or yourself) eating break- 
fast. 


A kindergarten child paints freely 
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houses, One third grade teacher hit upon time you read a poem, or tell a_ in three dimensions, as though one 
liffered the idea of writing assignments on story, show them the great outdoors, could walk around them. This is 
Within slips of paper and having the chil- in fact anything you do may sug- the real problem in all representa- 
n had dren choose a slip. Each child was _ gest material for pictures.” tional work — to think of things in 
ination delighted to know he was drawing And how much discussion should three dimensions, translate them to 
some- something different from anyone there be about an assignment be- two dimensions on paper, but give 
was a else. fore the children begin expressing the effect of three dimensions. Chil- 
nplish- No one art lesson has only one their ideas about it? If the discus- dren struggle through this problem 
value. All of the lessons mentioned sion is quite interesting and helpful, without realizing its difficulty. 
ty sub- secure other results besides freedom it may continue for a third or half When the pictures were finished, 
ree the of expression, and they will be re- of the art period. But at some times they were placed on the wall (and 
nselves ferred to again in other chapters. it should be very brief, leaving more _ this is always a part of the complete 
some But for the present, let us look at to the imagination of the pupils. art lesson). There was a discussion. 
some of the above lessons. In draw- In the upper grades the discus- Of course, each child hunts his own 
ir own ing pictures of his own family or his sion may need to be extensive if the picture first and silently compares 
anding own home, the child has a subject class is taking up something that is it with the group as a whole. Any 
t your that he knows more about than not in their immediate environment. comments that are made relate to 
| door? any other person in the room. No A. fourth grade teacher talked how well the picture fits the page, 
ere up- one can say it doesn’t look like’ with her class about the hardships how surroundings seem to belong, 
ee the what it is meant to be. This which the Pilgrims encountered on how the colors are used to make the 
a lawn idea frees the child from the feeling landing in America. The children picture easily seen and compre- 
ise?” that he must try to draw what the understood that there were no_ hended. 
. fam- teacher has in her mind. buildings, no shelter from the cold. The young child speaks and draws 
> Who In making pictures of his own The simplest kind of house to build freely. He should have the opportu- 
you re- family the child draws with feeling was a log cabin. The children tried pity to continue to do so. He is 
looked as well as with intellect as is shown to imagine themselves in such a gradually guided in organizing his 
orning? when he includes the dog as a mem- situation and considered what tools expressions consciously. _ Finger- 
ber of his family. The size of Daddy ~ would be absolutely essential. This paints and tempera are suitable for 
ther at may be greatly exaggerated, while brought on a discussion of just how the small child. Crayons are not so 
sind of Baby may be made very tiny com- log houses are built. Logs would be  gatisfactory as a beginning, since 
n there pared with the artist who made the notched near the ends to crisscross they tend to cause tight cramped 
picture. The pictures of the family each other, but there would still be work. 
. — things together may reveal cracks to be filled with mud. As children grow older they may 
and may encourage the unity of a The art problem was narrowed , : , 
3” family. down to making a picture of a log fall into the habit of repeating them- 
uld be: There is occasionally an enthusi- house either completely finished or elves, using a set formula and at- 
ily lis- astic teacher who has picked up the in the act of being built. If the as- tempting nothing new. Lessons are 
atching idea that if children are not choosing signment had been “‘anything about provided for overcoming this ten- 
f your their own subjects they are not doing the Pilgrims” the choice would have dency. When they make pictures 
break- creative work, but the experience 1 been so wide that the pupils would of their own home, family, pets, 
teacher answers, “Even if you _ flounder. Now they went to work on i : 
wished the children to always choose the log cabins. Pictures of cabins etc., they must invent their own 
their own subjects, you would find that they had seen in the past Ways. The teachers encourage the 
that you were influencing them didn’t help very much, for now - children to continue their creative 
without intending to do so. Every they were thinking of real log cabins work through all of the grades. 
People We Know 
VIVIAN G. GOULED 
These are people we know well: The farmer with his plow and horse, 
The fireman with clanging bell, The policeman, barber, and, of course, 
The letterman who brings the mails, The shoemaker who mends our shoes, 
The carpenter with screws and nails, | The paper boy who brings the news, 
The grocer who has food to sell . . . 


These are people we know well! 
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Exercise in Color and Design 


GRETCHEN GRIMM 


Director of Art, Campus School, Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


Tin E was when we used to say, 
“Now today, boys and girls, we are 
going to study color” or, “Today 
we will learn how to design.”’ Philos- 
ophies of how to do this and that, 
how best to teach the principles of 
art and how to present basic learn- 
ings have been many and often 
changed. The development of the 
methods of teaching through the 
years has been a very interesting 
study in the display of radical, con- 
servative, formal, informal, dic- 
tated and free expression. 

[1 am amused when I find people 
who are positive they are right and 
there is no other way. It must be 
very “comfortable” to be sure. I, 
personally, have never felt that way. 
I admire many parts of many theo- 
ries but I have never found any one 
right to serve all cases. For every 
situation, as every lesson and every 
child is widely different. 

We are all aware of the stages 
which a child goes through in his 
creative development. Fach of these 
stages from the scribble stage on 
presents certain peculiarities which 
must be considered when we formu- 
late our philosophies. The attack of 
our chosen method of procedure 
must be geared to the development 
and sensitivities of the child as well 
as his age and stage of development. 
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learn- 
ings or fundamental principles must 
be held in mind to say nothing of 


Furthermore, the necessary 


supplies their limitations and 
possibilities. 

So — as we find before us — ma- 
terials and supplies — a number 


of “learnings” to be presented — 
children eager to learn and partici- 
pate (all of whom are “individual’’) 
we are confronted with the method 
of attack. 

When preparing a lesson it is 
normal and natural to consider the 
best approach for the achievement of 
desired goals. And here is really one 
to consider. When teaching such 
problems as color and design, how 
shall we begin? 

If we begin with a domineering 
dictator’s attitude, we will squelch 
little children to the stage of frus- 
tration. Under such inhibiting con- 
ditions the children lose all desire 
or sense of creativity. 

If we begin with a completely 
free expression method of teaching, 
the room may become a complete 
shambles and any attempts to 
“teach,” guide or educate will be 
quickly lost. 

Does all this resolve itself into a 
problem of “How can we painlessly 


and effortlessly feach facts?” or 


shall we say, “How can we graduate 


educaled people and still have them 
happy, adjusted, enthusiastic and 
eager to learn more?” 

I can just hear the response of 
today’s children to “‘Now today, 
boys and girls, we are going to study 
color!’ They'll hate it! They'll lose 
all sense of appreciation through 
such an approach. So, the attack 
must be one loaded with finesse! 
Facts can come, principles can be 
taught — but properly — with tact! 

Back now to color and design. 
Here is a simple project for little 
children to enjoy and learn. It is 
appropriate for those around grade 
2 or 3. 

Materials are: 9’ x 12” manila 
drawing paper, 9” x 12” black con- 
struction paper, water colors, water, 
large brushes (No. 12 or larger), 
paint cloths, scissors and paste. 

A demonstration of both wet and 
dry water color washes is advisable 
first. Have paint very “wattery” and 
use only yellow, red and then blue 
letting all run together. If the chil- 
dren did not already know, they 
will realize now that yellow and red 
make orange, and red and blue make 
violet. On a second wash, place the 
blue next to the yellow so green is 
“discovered.” You will find that 
usually about a fourth of your 
second grade had some idea of this. 
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You do not drill. Just treat it as 
an “invention” 
Don’t worry 

remembering it. 


or “discovery.” 
about the children 
They will if the 
impression is intense and interest- 
ing. An art teacher has to be a 
dramatist, you know. 

This hints of the dictation as you 
are demonstrating. 

After the water color demonstra- 
tion, you let them do their washes. 

While these are 


drying, clean 


house. Clean paints and table; teach 
good habits of house cleaning. 


When all are clean and ready to 
watch, show the children 
styles in which the papers may be 


various 


cut; round sft swinging cuts on 
one and angular, straight, square 
cuts cn another. 
inside cut-outs should go with out- 
side cut shapes. A round screw fits 
into a round hole — not a square 


Also show how 


one. Then the design is congruent 
and fitting. 

Finally the children cut their own 
and paste them on a 9” x 12” black 
construction paper. 


“You Can Lead 
a Child to Books But--” 


CAROLYN TOWLE 


Ler us first make the title 
complete by saying, “You can lead 
a child to books but you can’t make 
him read,” 

That is doubtless a true statement 


just as the old saying from which 


it is derived. ‘““You can lead a horse 
to water, but you can’t make him 
drink.”’ 


However, do we have to go along 


with this theory and disregard all 


other substitutes whith may con- 


tain the pésitive angles of the situa- 
tion? 

We feel that you can lead a child 
to books and you can make him 
want to read. We can go farther and 
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say, make him want to read good 
books. 

It was interesting to watch an 
experiment carried on in an average 
American home, which proves our 
point most conclusively 

The parents designated a special 
daily period at which time ‘he 
family gathered for a sort of reading 
session. At this time, each men:ber 
of the family was urged to bring 
before the rest, the name cof an 
interesting book he or she had read, 
or better yet the book itself. The 
othér members of the family were 
expected to listen carefully to the 
“report.” If the book was illustrated 


The cut-outs are abstract. The 
children are not trying to make a 
picture of anything; just pure cut- 


ting for enjoyment. I heard one 
little third grade girl say to her 
neighbor, “It’s just an odd shape 
that I made 

This makes an interesting lesson 
in color and design. The children 
will enjoy it without being aware 
that it is a color and 
design — but they will incidentally 
and happily learn some fundamental 
principles. 


lesson in 


the pictures were shown. 


After the report, a short discus- 
sion followed as to whether it would 
be considered a worthwhile book. 

Sometimes, the member of the 
family, introducing the book, had 
already read it and wanted some of 
the others to do likewise. Other 
times, sought as_ to 
whether the book in question would 
be worthwhile. 

The parents, especially, chose 
their own books with care and 
showed their children the type of 
book they were reading or about to 
read. 


advice was 


No one at any time forced any 
book on another. The one rule was 
that each member of the family 
should be reading something at all 
times. 

This discussion period did not 
keep the’ family from enjoying 

(Turn to Page 63) 
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Reed F'ascinates 


Children 


JESSIE TODD, Laboratory School, University of Chicago 
are delighted when 


a new material is offered to them, 
especially if the teacher has tried 
the material herself and is reason- 


ably sure that it is a good material 
for children’s use. 

The reed could be broken by the 
children. This was an advantage. 
They didn’t need to borrow any tools 
from the nearby shop. 

Often a material is introduced. 
All of it is not used. The remainder 
is placed in a big drawer in the room 
as one of the materials to be used 
in any free period in any manner a 
child chooses. 

Each material added to the num- 
ber of materials on hand helps some 
children to be more creative. 

Illustration | — The reed pre- 
sented a new fascinating challenge 
to Peter and Sam. They hadn’t used 
it before. Each invents a way to 
use it. 

Illustration 2 — Sam is interested 
to see one circle cross another at 
right angles. He likes to see one 
circle dangle inside another circle. 

Illustration 3 — Peter is about to 
paste transparent tarlatan pieces 
on his reed. He used paste he knows 
will stick cloth to anything. His 
tarlatan pieces are magenta, bright 
green and royal blue. 

Illustration 4 — Sam decides to 
add paint to see what effect that 
will have when he hangs his circle 


to whirl around. 
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Illustration 7 — Laura fastened 
her circles in a still different way. 
This inventing was fun for all. 
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Illustration 5 — Children learn 
by experimenting. As you see, the 
tarlatan pieces, although very color- 
ful, were not successful for this 
kind of mobile. (See upper right.) 
One child said, “It looks junky, 
not neat enough.” 


Illustration 6 — Two of our best 
artists (in drawing and painting), 


Judy Friedman and Judy Gold- 
man, were fascinated to turn to a 
different kind of art. By painting 
their reed circles black, white, red 
and yellow and by using two sizes 
of reed, they ended with some 
charming mobiles. 
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Illustration 8 — David made a 
mobile with fish and wire. 


Iiiustration 9 — This shows how 
David painted the wire which was 
fastened inside of the reed fish. 
The wire was cloth covered. It took 


paint easily. 


Illustration 11 — Bill covered his 
reed with magenta and turquoise 
tissue paper. Some panels were all 
turquoise. Others were all magenta. 
Still others had turquoise paper 
laid over the magenta. It was 
glorious color when hung in the win- 

Illustration 10 — Some children dow with the light shining through 
chose to combine metallic paper it. 
with the reed, 
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Illustration 12 — Ned made the 
reed basket shape in fifteen minutes. 
It is to be the hat on the Chinese 
man he is modelling. 

The reed, as you see, lent itself 
to third dimension experiments. 
The wire was equally important, for 
it fastened pieces of reed securely. 
(String will not do this.) 

Children took the reed things 
home and hung them in their rooms. 
One boy made a huge man six feet 
high out of reed. It was made of flat 
circles. Also made a huge butterfly 
whose wings were three feet wide. 


He went home weaiing it over 
his shoulders. He was a Mexican, 
a very creative boy. 


Children liked ‘“‘the 


neatness” of the reed. Some said 


said they 
they liked it because it was “‘smooth 
when you touched it.’’ Some liked 
to paint it. 


Aleutian Mummies 


D. V. GILDER 


“THE mummy had such a 
friendly face that I just felt I had 
io shake his hand.” 

‘Those were the words of a captain 
whose ship was carrying a load of 
Aleutian mummies after his first 
sight of one. Nor was this one alone 
in his charm. For all the rest of that 
intriguing cargo of Aleut ancestors 
brought from Kagamilan gave the 
same impression of pleasantness. 

Kagamalin is one of the “Islands 
of the Four Mountains” just past 
Umnak on the Aleutian Chain. Not 
nearly as imposing as the Egyptian 
mummies’ “Valley of the Kings” 
but decidedly more cozy. 

In fact, there is nothing imposing 
about the Aleut mummy at all. It 
has none of the forbidding haughti- 
ness of the Egyptian mummy, no 
rich robes, no gold or jewels. 

But it does have a nicer story. 
or there was no dread in the prep- 
aration of the Aleut “departed 


ones.”’ They were readied for Kaga- 
milan with loving kindness which, 
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seemingly, showed in their looks and, 
according to the old tales of the 
Aleuts, in their dispositions. 

It was long ago in the pre-Chris- 
tian era of the “Chain” that the 
caves of Kagamilan were set aside 
for the “‘Asxinan.”’ Now, of course, 
most of them have been removed to 
the States. 

That word “most” was used 
because, although all that have been 
found have been taken away, there 
is a rumor, legend if you like, that 
another type, more cleverly hidden, 
still waits. 

Waits for a purpose, too, for this 
is a warrior mummy ready to rise 
and defend his country if needed. 
Supposedly, he stands’ upright, 
bravely clad in wooden armor and 
with weapons at hand ready to 
fight in case of invasion. But that is 
enough of him, for the mummies 
that have actually been found are 
quite deserving of a whole story to 
themselves. 

The first mummies to be seen by 


To be good for children’s use a 
material must lend itself to being 
used in different ways. We now or- 
der two sizes of reed, one very fine 
and the other, a little heavier. We 
have used reed at Christmas to 
make little trees. 

Betty tied four pieces together 
like an Indian teepee frame. Over 
this she wound heavy tinsel and a 
string of tiny magenta light weight 
beads 
tree ornaments. She anchored the 
reed pieces in a clay base and painted 
the base when it was dry. 


resembling tiny Christmas 


One child used fine reed for ant- 
lers on a reindeer and wire for the 
branches of the antlers. She painted 
wire and reed white. 

Some boys made imaginary clay 
animals and inserted pieces of reed 
to make them prickley. 


white people were found in 1874 
with the aid of native guides. And 
it seems that the attitude of those 
Aleuts was almost as amazing as 


the rather astonishing finds. For 
there was a complete lack of super- 
stitious fear. 

These Aleuts, of course, were 
Christians and had been for a long 
time, but even then, few Christian 
people fail to show at least some 
slight reluctance when approaching 
the burial places of their dead. And 
that, without the added incentive of 
macabre background given by the 
gray pall of fog that drapes Kaga- 
milan in its indistinct obscurity. 

When questioned, the Aleuts in 
turn were amazed. For, said they, 
with the arrival and adoption of 
Christianity in the islands, these 
“departed ones” had automatically 
become ‘“‘propastchi’’ or “perished 
ones.” In other words, never having 
been baptized, they lacked souls to 
motivate them, anyway. 

They went on then to explain that 
the pagan Aleuts hadn’t been afraid 
of them either, in spite of their 
belief that the mummies came back 
to life at night to cook and eat. The 
pagan Aleuts had used a rather 
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practical logic to conquer any fear 
that might otherwise have risen. 

The “‘Asxinan’”’, poor things, they 
said, were merely under a spell 
through no fault of their own. Thus 
when they did come back at night, 
it was hunger that brought them, 
and not the wish to harm anyone. 
The ‘departed ones’ were not 
malicious and for proof they had the 
fact that none had ever been harmed 
by them. 

Nor had these caves been chosen 
with a view to sticking the “departed 
ones” off in some out-of-the-way 
spot. Instead, the well-being of the 
“Asxinan” had been the major 
reason for choosing the small cav- 
erns of Kagamilan. 

The peace and quiet of the small 
subterranean room was ideal for the 
daytime sleeping of those who were 
*“‘*bewitched.”” And, even more im- 
portant, the caves afforded a familiar 
scene for the nighttime awakening 
or return, whereas a strange place 
might frighten them away. For 
every Aleut, at some time or other 
in life, had been caught away from 
home so that he must sleep in a 
cave until morning. 

The pagan Aleuts went about the 
preparation of the “Asxinan” with 
the same loving attention to their 
future comfort. First came the 
embalming. Not the rather frighten- 
ing and complicated ritual oils and 
unguents of the early Egyptians, 
but a quite simple process utilizing 
the wild, sweet grasses of their own 
Aleutian Islands. 

These grasses were a necessary 
ingredient for a proper mummy and 


When I go out with Mother, 
lots of shops. 

to the 
buy some bread or chops. 


We visit 
We often go 
And 


must also be used in a second in- 
stance for the plaited mats which 
were a required layer of its wrap- 
pings. An old legend gives a definite 
bearing on the reason for the use 
of this grass. 

The soul, so this old tale goes, 
lived first in a blade of grass. As 
time passed, the soul made numer- 
ous changes into seals and other 
animals, growing a little with each 
change until finally it became a 
man. So what better protection 
could the living essence of the 
“departed ones” have than those 
same grasses from which they came? 

Next, the meagre wardrobe of the 
“Asxinan” was spread out and 
studied carefully that only his 
finest garments should be chosen for 
this last robing. Not to make a 
grand impression in the after-world 
as the Egyptians did, but so that 
this mummy might find himself 
suitably clad for any occasion aris- 
ing in its nocturnal returns. 

The perpetual chill of the new 
abode had to be taken into consider- 
ation, too. There was always a bit 
of debate before everyone was satis- 
fied that the “‘Asxinan”’ was wearing 
the proper mukluks, trousers and 
parka. Those were protected from 
the ever-present dampness by the 
water-proof shirt that was then 
pulled down over its head. 

Oh, yes, they had moisture proof 
garments even then. And very good 
ones, too. They made them them- 
selves from the intestines of the sea 
mammals. 

The next step was placing the 
mummy in the proper mummy posi- 
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grocery 


We 


To buy a card or two, 
But I like best of all the shops 
The bakery. 


Do you? 


might go to the stationer’s 


tion. Which was exactly that of 
some aged Mexican taking an after- 
noon siesta. One of those taking 
his nap against the sun-baked wall 
of an adobe house. Even to the 
knees comfortably drawn up as a 
rest for the chin. 

That always took a little time and 


talk, too, until, at last, there was , 


no question of the restful comfort 
of the “‘Asxinan.”’ Then the import- 
ant grass mats were wrapped around 
it in that position and secured. The 
best of its own seal skins were 
selected as a covering for the mats. 
Seaweed ropes were used to bind 
the whole securely. 

The last step was, perhaps, the 
most simple of all. The compact 
bundle was placed in a net made of 
the sinews of a sea-lion. And the 
net was fastened to the wall cf the 
chosen cave on Kagamilan. 

Actually, that wasn’t quite the 
last step in the preparing and plac- 
ing of the ‘departed ones’. There 
was even a curse. Not quite in the 
best tradition for curses, tho. It 
lacked completely the utter finality 
of doom promised in most mummy 
maledictions. 

In fact, those pagan Aleuts hadn’t 
really felt the need of any curse at 
all. Everyone was too fond of the 
*‘Asxinan”’ to molest them. And to 
rifle the caves would be stealing. 
Anyway, why would anyone bother 
the poor “Asxinan’ who never 
bothered anyone? Who, seemingly, 
were more than content, then and 
in later centuries to hang in their 
nets and beam happily out at a 
world that had treated them well. 


We might go to the cleaner 

To leave some dresses there, 

Or maybe go to the barber shop 
Where the barber cuts my hair. 
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The Art 


of Finger Painting 
PHYLLIS O. EDWARDS, EdD. 


Elementary Supervisor, Bensalem Township, 
Cornwells Heights, Pennsylvania 


“OW HAVING Finger 
Painting today,” exclaimed Miss 
Modern, as the next-door-primary- 
teacher peered into the classroom. 

““You’re welcome to that mess,” 
responded Miss Tidy. “I wouldn’t 
go through that for the best job in 
seven states.” 

“Oh, but our way is really quite 
simple, and how the boys and girls 
enjoy the experience. Besides, I feel 
that Finger Painting has several 
values: educational, recreational, 
and even therapeutic.” 

“But look what it does to skin 
and clothing,” objected Miss Tidy. 

“Finger Paint is harmless and 
washes off the skin with clear water. 
Let paint dry on wool clothing and 
it will usually brush off. For cottons, 
soaking in cold water loosens the 
paint so it readily washes out in 
warm suds.”’ 

“And all 


necessary . . 


the rigamarole that’s 
.”’ said Miss Tidy, not 
yet convinced. 

“IT have it,”’ responded Miss Mod- 
ern. “Why not bring your pupils to 
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my room this afternoon? My class 
will be busy at the work tables. 
Standing while Finger Painting gives 
the body greater freedom of muscu- 
lar rhythm, you know, so your chil- 
dren may occupy our seats.”’ 


“Thanks. We'll see you at two 
o'clock.” 

Prior to the guests’ arrival, Miss 
Modern had her Helpers’ Squad 
assemble the materials: paper, liquid 
and dry finger paints, and paint 
pans of water. They also produced 
a large pail of warm water contain- 
ing a handful of soapflakes; also a 
hand brush, and paper towels. 
‘*‘We’ll wash our hands right here to 
save time,’’ announced the hostess, 
as the neighbor-class arrived. 

Miss Modern agreed to act as 
commentator so everyone would 
understand the procedure: 

1. “Each of you turn your paper 
over and write your name on the dull 
side — the shiny side is for the paint- 
ing because we want the paint to 
glide easily over the paper. 

2. ““You each have two-thirds of 
a water pan of water. Wet your 
hand and rub some water on your 
paper until all of it is moist. 

3. ““The helpers will then sprinkle 
some dry paint or put a daub of 
liquid paint (in your choice of color) 
on your wet paper. Add more water 
if the paint feels dry. 

4. “Smear around to distribute 

the paint well. 
5. “Experiment with motion — 
perhaps you will want to start with 
the side of your hand. Make big 
sweeping movements. 

6. “Don’t try to make pictures — 
crayons and other materials are 
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better for that. You may experiment 
with designs. No need to fear mis- 
takes, and you may easily rub them 
out by moving your hands over the 


paper. 


7. ““You may use more than one 
color. if you become more expert in 
the, skill of Finger-Painting. 

8. When you have made the de- 
sign you wish to keep, lift your paper 
by two corners and hang it on the 
line across the back of the room 


with two snap clothespins. 

9. “‘When the paper dries, we 
may give it several thin coats of 
clear shellac or white spar varnish 
if you wish to use the painting to 
decorate the work you made in 
crafts class. Remember, though, to 
cut the paper a little smaller than 
the object you desire to cover, in 


order to allow for stretching when 
the paste dries.” 
As the pupils worked, Miss* Mod- 
ern played soft recorded music. 
“These will look even better when 
they are dry, observed Miss Tidy 


as she prepared to adjourn. ““Thanks 
a lot, Miss Modern. Think I'll get 
up my nerve and try some Finger 
Painting in my class. At least, you’ll 
be near-by if we get stuck. Good 
day.” 


Environment Is an Educational Aid 


Narurar laws teach us that 
every living creature is, to a great 
extent, influenced by the environ- 
ment in which he lives and most of 
his habits are formed because of his 
necessary adjustments to the life 
conditions surrounding him. 
tural terrain, climate, available food 
and materials, greatly influence his 
daily mode of life, his well-being, 
characteristics, attitudes, appear- 
ance and also his learning processes. 
Nothing that exists comes into be- 
ing in a barren atmosphere devoid 
of the evidences and challenges of 
vital, existing life. The necessity 
for positive action, in order to sur- 
vive, begins with the first breath 
and increases daily with the growth 


of the individual being. The rate 
of that growth depends on the 
strength and knowledge used in 


harnessing the environment to meet 
the needs of each entity, in his 
struggle for survival and _ self-de- 
velopment. 

The young of all species are 
jealously guarded and _ protected 
against any inept coping with ele- 
ments beyond their control... They 
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are patiently taught how, when, and 
what food to eat; the necessity of 
cleanliness in their habits, and the 
restorative powers of refreshment, 
relaxation and rest. Every oppor- 
tunity is given them to satisfy their 
curiosity, test their abilities and 
strength and promote their growth. 
From infancy their safety, comfort 
and growth is the prime parental 
concern. Under such natural, favor- 
able conditions the individual 
thrives and develops at an amazing 
rate. In less than two years the 
normal young of the human race 
learns to use all of his senses for his 
satisfaction and to control his bodily 
functions. He feeds himself, runs, 
walks, climbs and often swims 
alone; learns to express himself 
vocally, to recognize sounds and 
people, the names and uses of ob- 
jects with which he comes in con- 
tact; to feel and express his emotions 
and to guard himself to a great ex- 
tent against danger. His powers of 
association, recognition, feeling and 
reasoning become intensified. He 
begins to evaluate and to choose 
the situations most satisfactory and 


pleasing to him. The immediate 
environment of his home offers him 
the utmost in security, comfort and 


happiness. His family are his most 
important world and he feels of 


prime importance in that world. 
He feels no lack of any skill in living 
happily and successfully. 

Too soon he grows to be of school 
age and we proceed to place him 
with the herd, in a totally different 
type of environment, where his per- 
sonal importance is immediately 
minimized. He becomes a member 
of a class of unrecognized contem- 
poraries of assorted genders, size, 
appearance and habits. He is led 
into a large building with many 
halls, windows and doors, mostly 
closed, which in his imagination 
may conceal dangers or, at least, 
unknown and perhaps unsatisfac- 
tory experience. The size, the 
noises, the bleakness of the barren 
walls and corridors and even the 
school odor repel him. Sometimes 
he dares rebel and refuses to be 
confined in these unattractive, un- 
satisfactory surroundings and es- 
capes to the out-of-doors teeming 
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with the familiar life he under- 
stands. Or, if he is very young, he 
cries and demands the comfort of 
home and mother. He may merely 
erect a blank wall of silence around 
himself. and retire to his own more 
satisfactory world of dreams. At 
times he takes hold of this new 
situation and attempts to master 
it and everyone within it, immedi- 
ately. Thus there are varying re- 
actions to this unfamiliar and, in 
general, unsatisfactory transition to 
the new environment of the school. 
These attitudes are, of course, ex- 
aggerated with the lack of experi- 
ence and age of each entrant; class- 
rouoom atmosphere is foreign to all 
young growing things. Even plants 
do not thrive as well under such 
conditions. 

One of the new schools of thought 
concerning school environment is to 
offer a practically barren, empty 
classroom, with the exception of 
some furniture, to the entering 
group — presumably as a challenge 
for action by them in changing the 
atmosphere to one more satisfactory 
and expressive. To me this is a 
fallacy and there is little foundation 
on which to base such a premise. 
Nowhere does a child come in con- 
tact with such bleakness as is en- 
countered in an empty classroom 
or a school building devoid of vital, 
attractive and interesting challenge 
to his senses, interest and curiosity. 

I maintain that on the opening 
day of school, the grounds, building, 
classrooms and personnel should be 
ready with vital material to capture 
the immediate inter st of every 
individual entrant. As salesmen of 
education, it behooves us to offer 
our services in such a manner and 
so attractively that every entrant 
will be reached effectively. 

Since it is elemental to appeal to 
the senses, let’s remember that the 
eye-appeal is of paramount import- 
ance and be meticulous in catering 
to it. A room can be teeming with 
interest and opportunity while still 
giving a spacious effect, well bal- 
anced, and without the slightest 
semblance of confusion or clutter. 
Flowers would vitalize barren ap- 
pearing spaces, but should be well 
selected for beauty of form, color 
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and fragrance; and, of course, ar- 
tistically arranged in complimentary 
containers, well placed, to attract 
favorable attention. Not on window 
sills, however, unless the outlook is 
ugly, or the windows face a blank 
wall. One or two excellent, very, 
very large posters, without print- 
ing, should be strategically placed, 
as you would find them in an art 
gallery — low enough to be thor- 
oughly examined and enjoyed. Let’s 
not have safety posters, nor any 
trite picture relating to school regu- 
lations or program. Do endeavor 
to meet the present interests of the 
entering intellects where they are, 
only lately returned from enjoyment 
of their individual hobbies, games, 
travels, pets and playmates. 
Magazine distributors, travel and 
advertising agencies, railroad, air- 
plane, automobile, ship and adver- 
tising agencies will he glad to aid 
you by contributing interesting, 
colored, up-to-date and often very 
beautiful posters. Simple back- 
ground framing on the blackboard 
with chalk or colored paper robs 
the blackboard of its menacing pro- 
perties. The less you use the black- 
board for assignments, the better. 
Every child’s eyes and nervous sys- 
tem are entitled to have the given 
assignment on his own desk, to refer 
to, since nc two individuals face the 
blackboard at exactly the same 
angle and the mechanism and tim- 
ing of vision differs with each. 
No schoolroom should be set up 
with rows of desks but rather with 
group formations, making different 
areas to work on, some square, 
some oblong, with maybe a cross 
arrangement in the center, depend- 
ing on the shape of the room and 
the lighting facilities. | Moveable 
furniture can be handled usefully 
and artistically and need not make 
an awkward, unbalanced looking 
room. Sometimes a round table 
placed in the middle of the room 
may become a challenging center 
of interest. An aquarium containing 
plant and animal life is of interest 
to all ages. Stones and seashells 
placed on a shallow tray in water 
are interesting. Wherever there is 
any exhibit, a small magnifying 
glass or two placed nearby chal- 


lenges the curiosity. Of course there 
should be a book corner, another 
table for educational games and 
one or two tables set up for pur- 
poses of construction and creative 
work; tools, wood, nails, paper, 
paste, cloth, etc. 

Let’s be sure that physical com- 
fort is assured. The room should 
be cool and inviting in its atmos- 
phere, without glare, but under no 
circumstances should sunlight be 
obliterated by drawn window 
shades. Daylight should enter, either 
from the top or bottom of every 
window and regardless of the ven- 
tilating system, the fragrance of 
fresh air should blow in through 
open windows. The seating should 
be mobile and arranged so that ac- 
tivity is fostered in an orderly man- 
ner, satisfactory to muscular re- 
laxation in order that every individ- 
ual feels free to move about, un- 
hampered, as he works. A_ brief, 
aclive, teacher sponsored project 
to include all individuals present 
and the various areas in nature, 
art, music, reading, number, physi- 
cal activity, etc., should occupy the 
entering group, constructively. 
Teachers’ and students’ time should 
not be consumed with passing of 
materials and reading of notices, 
as is so often the case during the be- 
ginning days. Materials should be 
available to all when they first enter 
each classroom. The school program 
should begin with active participa- 
tion in learning areas suited to in- 
dividual interests. 

And let’s not be afraid of laughter. 
Joy is an ally in the perfect learning 
situation, and emotions are most 
balanced in pleasant situations — as 
such happy conditions prevent bar- 
riers caused by emotional blocks. 
A pleasant manner, good diction, 
and a musical voice are assets any 
teacher will find invaluable. 

Recognition of physical differ- 
ences should definitely receive con- 
siderate attention, those wearing 
glasses should be seated advan- 
tageously to accommodate visual 
difficulties, children exhibiting any 
evidence of hearing difficulty should 
be seated to overcome strain; the 
need to adjust conditions affecting 

(Turn to Page 64) 
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Cut Designs for 
Indian Rugs and Blankets 


LUCILE ROSENCRANS 


A CHILD’S interest in Indian 
art usually begins at the second 
grade level and 
advances through the other grades. 

A unit on American Indians may 
provide such materials as movies, 
film strips, pictures, and articles 
brought from home, such as blank- 
ets, rugs, and 
cowboy shirts. 

The unit on the Indian will show 


increases as he 


Indian designs on 


that different tribes had their own 
typical designs in art. Children may 
study the various characteristics 
and make designs that will represent 
a particular tribe. Or they may 


decide to make designs that impress 


20 


them as being typically “Indian” 
ina general sense. 
The Navaho weavers are what 


might be called typical, because 
they are likely the best known. 


child is familiar with the 
picture of the Navaho woman sitting 


Every 


in front of her hogan weaving on a 
loom made from the limbs of trees. 


Naturally, the rug or blanket must 
have a planned design. It may con- 
tain symbols which have meanings 
to the creator of the pattern. 

While the young child may never 
make a really original Indian design, 
he can certainly gain knowledge and 
appreciation of true American folk 
art by applying the ideas observed 
to a design of his own. 

We found that it was easier to 
make a symmetrical design by 
paper cutting than by painting. 
Paper cutting provides emotional 

(Turn to Page 64) 
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Butterflies 


Nature Study and Creative Activities 


MALINDA DEAN GARTON 


Supervising Teacher, Special Education Laboratory School, 
Illinois State Normal School, Normal, Illinois 


Nature is a constant source 
of fresh material to arouse interest 
in the life around us and for creative 
art activities. 

During a nature walk the chil- 
dren observed the gaily colored but- 
terflies flitting about the flowers. 
Their many questions suggested 
the need for a study about these 
beautiful insects. 

The children found pictures of 
many kinds of butterflies and moths. 
They read stories in books and 
magazines about the life history of 
butterflies. 

They learned that the baby that 
hatches from the egg of the but- 
terfly is different from the mother. 
They found out that the caterpillar 
eats and eats and finally spins a 
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cocoon and goes to sleep for awhile. 
Then one day the caterpillar is no 
longer a worm, but a beautiful but- 
terfly when he wakes up and crawls 
out on a leaf or twig. 

One day the caretaker brought 
in a lovely pale green Luna Moth 
he had captured. Unfortunately, it 
shattered its wings trying to escape 
its cage. However, this gave the 
children an opportunity to realize 
the strength of the wings and to feel 
the soft downy covering of the 
moth. They could see the feather- 
like antennae. 

Shortly after this, we took another 
walk across the campus. One of the 
boys noticed a large Polymethus 
moth fanning its wings, as it held 
onto a screen over a window. 


The moth was plucked from the 
screen and placed in a large jar, 
where it got a whiff of gas. So we 
were able to preserve it for display 
and study. 

Several cocoons and_ chrysalis 
were found and brought to the room, 
but only one produced a _ living 
butterfly. This was a Monarch 
from its shiny green and gold 
trimmed case. Even this one came 
out when the children were not in 
school. 

The Monarch butterfly was espe- 
cially interesting to the group be- 
cause of its habit of migrating as do 
the birds. 

The children quickly learned that 
the butterfly is an insect, as it has 
six legs. They also learned to dis- 
tinguish a moth from a_ butterfly 
by the form of the antennae. 

In connection with this study of 
butterflies, the children became in- 
trigued with the different bright 
patterns of colors on the wings, and 
with the many graceful shapes of the 
fluttering insects. 

A natural activity growing out of 
this interest was the drawing, color- 
ing, and free-hand cutting of various 
forms of these winged insects. A 
few children wanted to make butter- 
flies, but appeared so frustrated 
when their shapes looked like any- 
thing but a butterfly, they were 
given a pattern to color. 

Later these same children were 
able to cut a butterfly that pleased 
them without a pattern. 

Several butterflies may be cut 
out at one time. For small ones, take 
a strip of paper three inches wide. 
Crease it through the center and 
leave it folded. Then fold this strip 
into squares and cut out the butter- 
flies. Begin on the folded edge and 
cut around the wings back to the 
head or the end of the body. Three 
or four squares at a time is enough 
to try to cut out. 

The butterflies may be cut from 
medium weight colored paper, or 
from white typing paper and then 
colored. The latter are really more 
attractive. 

Use these cut outs for room dec- 
orations, around the bulletin board, 
strung on sewing thread and hung 

(Turn to Page 64) 
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Salem during your vacation this 
summer. There is no better way to 
start the study of American history. 
You all could drive from the east 
of Massachusetts to the west and 
make your vacation a combined 
educational and pleasure trip. Start- 
ing at Plymouth, for example, you 
will see a replica of the first home 
ever built in New England. It is the 
exact size of the one the Pilgrims 
built. It has a thatched roof and is 
furnished with crude hand-made 
furniture like our forefathers had. 
Of course, you will see famous 
Plymouth Rock, the Pilgrim Hall 
museum, the replica of the first 
fort and meeting house and even 
some Pilgrims. (Costumed men, 


PLYMOUTH ROCK is protected by the granite canopy pictured here. It is one women and children daily re-enact 


of the most famous historical shrines in the United States. Half a million much of the living of the old times.) 
visitors go to Plymouth, Mass., each summer to see the rock and other relics You'll d a his ’ 
of Pilgrim days. ou understand your history 


books all the better when you’ve 
seen how the Pilgrims lived. At 


Massachusetts Plymouth it is possible to watch 


women spin yarn and weave cloth 
as the Pilgrims did. You can see 
The Birthplace of Our Nation the huge fireplaces which warmed 


Mbassacuuserts is the 
birthplace of America, as all boys 
and girls know. It was here that the 
Pilgrims, seeking the freedom to 
worship God in their own way, 
came in 1620. It was here, in 
Plymouth, that they built their 
homes from the wood of the forest. 
It was here they tilled the soil; 
and it was here that these early set- 
tlers built a strong foundation for 
American Democracy. 

Each generation that has lived in 
Massachusetts since 1620, the 
descendants of those who crossed 
the Atlantic on the Mayflower and 
people whose forebears came to this 
country more recently, are proud 
that the settling of Massachusetts 
was the beginning of America. They 
are so proud, as a matter of fact, 
they have been careful to preserve 
or replace things that were used in 
those times, so that all may have a 


clear picture of the early days of : we 
a dA We Hundreds of thousands of vacation visitors to Massachusetts gravitate to 
the state, an a . ‘‘America’s home town”’ of Plymouth to see the priceless historical treasures 
roug wellings erect y the Pilgrim band that form the Bay State's first 
wonderful place to learn history. permanent settlement in 1620. The crude thatch-roofed stcucture is fur- 
You children might suggest to your nished with being — in the 
> three century old costumes. e corn in front symboiizes an important Pil- 
parents that they take you to such grim custom,!the planting ceremony being carried out every spring by town 

places as Plymouth, Boston or residents. 
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the homes, the Dutch ovens and 
the pans and pots in which the Pil- 
grim women really cooked corn and 
meal and _ fish. 

Leaving Plymouth, you head 
north to Duxbury, which is as pretty 
as it is cultural. The First church, 
built in 1632, is just one place to 
visit. On the way, stop at the home 
of the shy John Alden or at the 
monument of Myles Standish. 

In Marshfield, just a few miles 
beyond Duxbury, you can see some- 
thing dating from a later time in 
Massachusetts’ history; namely, 
Daniel Webster’s home. 

Do you like to sail? Then, drive 
south from Plymouth toward the 
Cape, thence to Woods Hole, where 
you can take a ferry to Nantucket 
or Martha’s Vineyard. 

Nantucket is a 30-mile cruise 
from the Massachusetts mainland. 
There’s no place like it! Many parts 
of the island are just as they were 
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Shown before Miner Grant’s General Store are women dressed in 18th century 
clothes. The store is exactly the same as it was two centuries ago. 


when it was a busy center for the 
whaling industry. There are stately, 
old homes lining cobblestone streets, 
a whaling museum: and something 
boys always want to see again and 
again — an old, old jail. 

Another wonderful place to visit, 
rich in historical lore, is Province- 
town, where the Pilgrims _ first 
touched new-world land in 1620. 
The Mayflower Compact is there. 
That’s the famous document that 
the Pilgrims wrote on the boat which 
brought them here. It was an agree- 
ment on how they would govern 
themselves. In Provincetown, you 
can see the famous Pilgrim Spring, 
where they tasted fresh water for 
the first time in many months. You 
can also see a tall, stately monu- 
ment dedicated to the Pilgrims. 


You can see where American 
theatrical history was made with the 
famous plays of Eugene O’Neil and 
you can see a valuable collection of 


articles from the Arctic gathered by 
Donald MacMillan, noted explorer. 

Any or all of the pretty Cape 
towns between Woods Hole and 
Provincetown are worth visiting for 
the history student. Take Barn- 
stable, for example; on its court- 
house lawn are two old cannon 
brought from Boston by ox-team 
during the War of 1812 to protect 
the town’s salt works from British 
attack. Or visit South Dennis, whose 
old church houses one of the coun- 
try’s oldest church organs. And if 
you really want to go back in time, 
go to see Bass River in that town, 
which is said by some historians to 
have been navigated by the Norse- 
men nearly 1,000 years ago. Do you 
remember studying about Samuel 
de Champlain, the French explorer, 
in your history books? In Chatham, 
Massachusetts (natives pronounce 
it Chat-ham —) you can see the 
place where he landed in 1606, 
fourteen years before the Pilgrims 
did. 

Another point of interest for the 
history student is a replica of the 
original Pilgrim-Dutch trading post 
erected in 1627 by the Plymouth 
Pilgrims and the Dutch from New 
Amsterdam. It is located in Bourne. 

Of course, in between visits to 
places of historical interest, you'll 
have plenty of opportunity for 
swimming. The Cape boasts some 
of the best beaches in the country 
and the warmest waters in the state. 
So you see, learning history by ex- 
ploring Massachusetts can be lots 
of fun. 

During vacation time, your par- 
ents may wish to take you to Salem, 
famous for its witch trials in early 
Massachusetts days, or as a busy 
seaport from which the _ white- 
winged clipper ships set sail for cities 
across the world. 

You will become better ac- 
quainted with a great American 
writer, Nathaniel Hawthorne, who 
lived in Salem and once worked in 
the Custom House there; and you'll 
see the famous “House of Seven 
Gables,” about which he wrote. 
Nearby are Beverly and Marble- 
head, who both claim to be the 
“birthplace of the United States 
navy,” and Gloucester, where you 
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Monument to Massasoit in Plymouth, Mass. The bronze statue to the Indian 
who befriended the Pilgrims in 1621 and helped them with their planting 
overlooks Plymouth Harbor 


can still see fishing schooners like 
those in the book, ‘Captains 
Courageous.” 

Perhaps you and your mother will 
accompany your Dad to Boston 
sometime this Summer when he 
goes to see a major league Baseball 
game. Then you'll have a chance to 
see different sections of Boston and 
learn a great deal of history at the 
same time. 

Revolutionary days will be better 
understood by you when you see 
Paul Revere’s birthplace, the famous 
Old North Church, Old Ironsides 
and Bunker Hill. 

Boys and girls are welcome at the 
old and new State Houses, too. 
You can see where John Hancock 
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was inaugurated as the first governor 
of Massachusetts and also where our 
legislators make the laws, the Hall 
of Flags and the place where all the 
state’s important documents are 
kept. 

There is so much to see in Boston, 
you won't finish before the _ball- 
game is over, but if you'd like to 
rest for a while, the famous Boston 
Common and the beautiful Public 
Gardens are places you 
shouldn’t miss. Perhaps mother will 
take you for a Swan Boat ride. 

If your Dad has driven you to 
Boston, it’s a good idea to ride 
around the famous towns that sur- 
round Boston. Perhaps, you will 
follow the same route Paul Revere 


took to Concord and Lexington 
when he alerted everyone to the 
coming of the British. 

In Concord you'll have the oppor- 
tunity to visit the home of another 
famous American author who lived 
in Civil War days, the home of 
Louisa May Alcott. You all know 
who she was, don’t you? That’s 
right, the lady who wrote ‘Little 
Women” and “Little Men” and so 
many other wonderful books for 
young people. 

There are just so many places in 
Massachusetts where history has 
been made, its difficult to name them 
all. However, we should not forget 
how interesting to the student of 
history central and western Massa- 
chusetts are. Old Sturbridge Village 
is known as a “living museum,” 
because it is a village that is the 
same as one in the 18th century. 
You'll see exactly how people of 
that era lived. Storrowton, the 
restored colonial at West 
Springfield, will give the same op- 


town 


portunity. 

Would you like to see the scene 
of the Indian Massacres? — or a 
museum that contains only old guns? 
Then visit Deerfield or stop at the 
Springfield armory. Would you like 
to go farther back in history than 
even to the days of the Norsemen? 
You can, by traveling along the 
Connecticut River in the part of 
Massachusetts that is known as 
Pioneer Valley. There you will see 
rock of the 
that 
the land millions of years ago. 


the footprints in 


enormous dinosaurs roamed 


You can understand, boys and 
girls, from this brief sketch, that 
Massachusetts has a great deal to 
offer the history student. Indeed, 
the best way to know your coun- 
try’s early history well, is to take 
advantage of the educational oppor- 
tunities Massachusetts offers in her 
historical shrines. 
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Notes from Your Audio 


Visual Consultant 
BEN DEUTSCHMAN 


Classroom Equipment and the 
Budget: 

Some months ago we promised to 
come back to the question of Audio- 
Visual equipment. Well, since then 
we have looked at equipment at 
nine different convention exhibits 
and carefully listened to teachers 
and supervisors sing the praises of 
some and the condemnatory re- 
marks about others. From all this 
we have evolved a set of standards 
that we hope will be helpful. We are 
listing below a set of standards by 
which to measure the equipment 
before the school parts with hard- 
to-obtain budget funds for equip- 
ment. Now let’s start with record 
players. 

First let’s decide on how many we 
need. We have seen schools try to 
get along with one player for a 
school with 16 classrooms from 
Kindergarten to eighth grade. It 
didn’t work too well. We have also 
seen a school with one player for 
each room. That is nice, but it 
really falls into the class of luxury 
living. The in-between ideal seems 
to be something like this. In the 
Kindergarten through the second 
grade, where players are used much 
more than in the higher grades, 
there should be one machine for 
each two rooms. In the grades above 
the second one machine for each 
three rooms is quite adequate. 
Next we must consider the kind of 
machine. Here is a set of rules to 
help guide you: 

1. Every machine should be a 
three-speed player. The use of 
45 RPM and 33 RPM records will 
save you money and give you a 
much greater library from which 
to choose. 

2. Make sure that the machine 
is equipped with two needles. One 
for the old 78’s and one for the 45’s 
and 33’s. The single needle machine 
can be very hard on your records and 
the fidelity of the machine can be 
very poor. 
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3. Ask to hear the machine at 
full volume. This will tell you if it 
has enough power to cover your 
classroom area. It will also indicate 
whether the machine is capable of 
handling that volume without dis- 
tortion. Don’t worry too much 
about how many tubes are used; 
let your ear be the judge. Especially 
when you. hear the spoken word, 
check for clarity and freedom from 
rattles or noise. 

4. Check the machine for sturdi- 
ness. Make sure that it can be 
handled with ease and that the case 
is sturdy enough to stand the mov- 
ing from room to room. Also make 
sure it weighs something under a 
ton. No record player of the port- 
able type need be so heavy that a 
sixth grade boy cannot handle it. 

5. Don’t buy a machine with a 
record changer. They are only a 
nuisance in the classroom. 

Now for some concrete recom- 
mendations. Here are a number of 
companies whose machines we have 
observed in use. They are also the 
machines that the teachers using 
them have found to meet their 
requirements. 

Audio Master Models 34 and 37 
are reasonably priced and very sat- 
isfactory. These are manufactured 
by Audio-Master Corp. of New 
York, N. Y. 

Califone Model 7V, manu- 
factured by Califone Corp. of Hol- 
lywood, Calif. This is a player in 
the $75.00 to $80.00 dollar range 
that is very good. 

Columbia Model 360: A_ bit 
higher in price and not as portable 
as the others. This is the player 
you will want for the music room, 
where fidelity is an important factor. 
Manufactured by the Columbia 
Record Co. of New York, N. Y. 


B & R Portable: This is one of 


the very reasonably priced players 
that are very well adapted to the 
use in 


classrooms. Particularly 


adapted in weight and size for use 
in the lower grades. 

Webcor Portables: There are 
a number of Webcor models and the 
budget could very well dictate 
which one you want. All of them are 
worth the price asked and have the 
advantage of easy service. The 
company has enough distributors 
and dealers to make servicing read- 
ily available. Manufactured by Web- 
cor Co. of Chicago. 

Vv. M. Corp. of Boston Port- 
ables: Another very reliable and 
efficient series of players in almost 
any price range. 

RCA Victor record players: 
Little need be said of this line. It is 
most reliable and many models are 
built with special consideration for 
classroom needs. 

There are but a few of the players 
available. The list is not meant to 
be complete, nor do we mean to 
imply that these are the only good 
ones. The facts are that in every 
case noted above, we have used and 
seen the players in use. As time goes 
by and other players are observed, 
we will report them to you. 

If you are contemplating buying 
record players, either consult your 
local dealer or if you wish, you may 
write a letter to AMERICAN 
CHILD HOOD’s A-V_ department 
and we will be glad to send you all 
the details on equipment to fit your 
need. 

When we began this article, we 
thought we would cover the equip- 
ment field at one time, but rather 
than condense too much, we will 
close now and come back next time 
and tell you of the tape recorders, 
film strip projectors and other equip- 
ment we have seen. In the mean- 
time do not hesitate to call on us if 
we can help you select any materials 
you may need. 

SOCIAL STUDIES FILM STRIPS 

American Folklore series: A 
delightful set of four colored film- 
strips depicting the lives of Johnny 
Appleseed, Joe Magarac, Paul Bun- 
yan and Pecos Bill. Excellent for 
elementary through grade 4. Dis- 
tributed by Young America Films 
of New York City. 

Farmers’ Animal Friends: One 
of the most interesting sets of film 


strips we have yet seen that show 
two primary grade children on a 
visit through a farm and becoming 
acquainted with all of the domestic 
animals. Distributed by the Jam 
Handy Organization of Detroit, 
Mich. 

Children of the Orient: Trav- 
elling from the Philippines through 
China in a series of six very colorful 
film strips will add a new dimension 
and understanding to the pupils of 
geography and depicting the daily 
lives of the people of these coun- 
tries. Distributed by Young Amer- 
ica Films of New York City. 

LANGUAGE ARTS 
FILM STRIPS 

King Arthur: The most com- 
plete film strip we have seen of the 
colorful and adventurous times of 
King Arthur. The strip consists of 
100 frames in full color that seem to 
bring the story to life in the class- 
room. Distributed by Classroom 
Films of New York City. 

If Books Could Talk: For the 
upper elementary grades this strip 
will help the pupil learn how to 
use books and how to find the books 
he needs by title. It shows how to 
use a table of contents, index, etc. 
Produced by Concordia Publishing 
House of St. Louis, Mo. 

Solomon King of Israel: So 
often the classroom teacher wishes 
to find some Biblical story to tell 
the children or to encourage reading 
of Biblical stories. This filmstrip 
and many others like it that are 
produced by Concordia Publishing 
House of St. Louis, Mo., are ex- 
cellent for the purpose. 


RECORDS FOR 
THE CLASSROOM 

Decca Records’ new series of 
Frank Luther recordings about a 
child’s First things are without a 
doubt an answer to many primary 
teachers’ prayers. The records are 
all 12-inch 78 RPM or extended 
play 45 RPM. There are seven titles 
listed as follows: 

A Child’s First Toys, Decca No. 
DU 1002 

A Child’s First Games, Decca 
No. DU 1003 

A Child’s First Pets, Decca 
DU 1004 

A Child’s First Dolls, Decca 
No. DU 1005 

A Child’s First Rides, Decca 
No. DU 1006 

A Child’s First Birthday, Decca 
No. DU 1007 

A Child’s First Christmas, Decca 
No. DU 1008 

The records consist of not too 
much talking, but just enough to 
lead the children into a lot of de- 
lightful singing and rhythmic ac- 
tivities and are so recorded that the 
teacher will have a wealth of ma- 
terial on each one from which to 
choose a lot of different program 
material. 

Singing with Burl Ives: Co- 
lumbia record No. J 1775. One of 
Columbia’s extended play 45 RPM 
records of songs by one of the great- 
est Folk Singers of our day. This is 
a very good record for listening time 
and also for a good Sing Along ses- 
sion. The children will get the words, 
tune and spirit of the songs from 
Mr. Ives’ wonderful renditions. 


The Traffic Light 


BEULAH WILLIAMS ALLEN 


Rumpelstiltskin: If you are look- 
ing for a record that can make a 
fairy tale come to life, get this one. 
The class will be fascinated by the 
story and the sounds that this 
Capitol record will bring to them. 
The record is a regular 78 RPM 
and the number is DAS 132. 


Ding Dong School: This is a 
Victor record and can be obtained 
as No. Y 468 on the regular 78 
RPM or as EYA 49m on the new 
45 RPM speed. The record is one 
of the best by that very famous 
television star, Miss Francis. It is 
a very fine activity record and just 
the thing the children will enjoy 
after learning to know Miss Francis 
on the television at home. Even to 
children who have never seen her, 
this record will afford good enter- 
tainment and activity motivation. 

King of the Gypsy Violin: For 
the teacher who is looking for au- 
thentic gypsy music for a play, dance 
or rhythm activity here is one of the 
best records of real gypsy violin 
music. It is a long play record pro- 
duced by Colosseum Record Co. o 
New York city and the number is 


CRLP 156. 


Errata: We apologize for an 
error in the February issue stat- 
ing that the film, “It’s Your 
Health”’ could be procured free 
from Modern Instructional Aids, 
Urbana, Ill. It can be pur- 
chased from the Southern Cali- 
fornia State Dental Assn. of Los 
Angeles, Calif. Price, $75.00. 
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There’s a merry little traffic light When his warning red eye looks at you mo 


Who guards our city streets, 
And blinks his eyes in a knowing way 
At everyone he meets. 


He’s a kindly little traffic light, 
Whose good works are renowned; 
He helps folks get across the street, 
And keeps them safe and sound. 


You wait with patience sweet 
Until the green eye twinkles on, 
And then you cross the street. 


This faithful light is the children’s friend, 


Just like a traffic cop; 
But he winks his merry eyes to say 
When to go or stop. 
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Making Easter Baskets 


Readiness for 
First Grade 


YVONNE ALTMANN 


I. Introduction 

There are ten articles in this 
manuscript. All deal with experi- 
ences we have had with children in 
getting them ready for first grade. 
As the articles appear from time 
to time in American Childhood, you 
might like to keep them on file. 
Eventually you will have a year of 
readiness that you may use in your 
classroom. 
II. Discussion 

This month we will discuss an- 
other step that teachers could take 
in preparing children for reading. 
It is Arousing children’s interest in 
reading. One of the most vital prob- 
lems in the field of reading is that 
of arousing children’s interest in 
reading, and creating within them a 
desire to pursue this activity. We 
depend upon reading, the chief 
medium for keeping us in touch with 
the world, as the most important 
stimulus for intellectual inspira- 
tion and advancement, and as the 
most effective means of furnishing 
us with the information necessary 
for making wise and fair decisions 
affairs of 


concerning the state. 


When we consider the significance 
of reading in connection with all 
these big issues of life, we come more 
fully to realize our social and civic 
responsibility for doing all that we 
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can to establish permanent interests 
in reading. 

Aside from these values for future 
life, all interests in reading that the 
kindergarten can develop has an 
immediate value. Psychologists are 
agreed that interest is a funda- 
mental factor in any type of eco- 
nomical learning. When an individ- 
ual is keenly desirous of entering 
into an activity, there is available a 
fund of energy that is not present 
when the learner is in a state of in- 
difference. Interest begets atten- 
tion, and learning is acquired more 
rapidly and permanently when the 
learner is working at a high level of 
attention than when his mind is 
wandering over a wide field of in- 
terests. 

All this emphasizes the im- 
portance of the kindergarten’s con- 
tributions in building up interest 
in reading. children come 
from homes in which their interest 
has been stimulated by a cultural 
environment, but many of them do 
not have this advantage. In any 
vase the kindergarten 


Some 


teacher is 
urged to tap her every resource. in 
-apitalizing any interests in reading 
which may already exist and in 
establishing and furthering the de- 
velopment of new reading interests 
in every possible way. Let her have 
as one of her foremost objectives 


that of sending her pupils to the 
first grade with a full awareness of 
the joys which reading holds out to 
them, deep interest in reading, and 
a dynamic desire to read. 

Interest in reading or any other 
activity does not burst forth spon- 
taneously whenever we are ready 
to use it; it comes rather as the re- 
sult of a steady growth. Let us con- 
sider some of the means the kinder- 
garten teacher may employ to pro- 
mote the growth of interest in 
reading. 

Stimulating natural curiosity. 
All children are naturally curious, 
as is evidencd by the countless 
questions they ask and the experi- 
ments they continually carry on. 
We find his healthy curiosity stimu- 
lated and utilized in extending his 
interests to every phase of life and to 
books which contain the further in- 
formation that he craves in satisfy- 
ing his natural curiosity. 

Following up the children’s 
own questions. Make an effort to 
answer the children’s inquiries by 
excursions, by explanations, by send- 
ing letters of inquiry to people who 
can give the desired information 
and so on. 

Guiding careful observations. 
Children should be aided in making 
minute and analytical observations 
as a means of finding out about 
things in which they are interested. 
For example, Jean brought a beau- 
tiful tulip to kindergarten. Someone 
asked, ““How does it look inside?”’’ 
The children were showed the inside 
of it, so they saw the stamens and 
the golden pollen. 

Encouraging experimentation. 
Children should be encouraged to 
make experiments which will aid in 
satisfying their Snow 
brought into the classroom will 
melt and the water evaporate. If 
there isn’t any snow, the water 
experiment can just be shown. 
That is. just one example. Remem- 
ber, if possible, to let them experi- 
ment instead of just giving them 
the answer. 


curiosity. 


Providing interesting con- 
tacts with books. The kinder- 
garten room should be liberally 
supplied with attractive picture 


books and early readers of the bet- 
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ter type. These books should be 
placed on a low table or in some 
other conspicuous place where they 
will invite the children’s inspection. 
A library corner is an excellent place 
for the books. If possible, the books 
should be changed frequently. New 
ones obtained from library 
being added for short periods, or 
the children may bring in some from 
lime to time. 

Letting pupils look at at- 
tractive books. The children should 
be encouraged to look at these 
books freely and frequently. 

Teacher reading from books. 
If the teacher occasionally reads an 
interesting story to the children, 
it will help them more fully to 
realize that books contain pleasur- 
able experiences which they might 
enjoy more copiously if they were 
able to get these stories for them- 
selves by reading. 

At other times she might read 
from a book a lot of information 
which answers some question that 
has arisen in class discussion. In 
this way, the child becomes in- 
terested in books as a source of 
getting solutions to his problems. 

Again, children may bring a book 
to the teacher and ask her to read 
a sentence or passage that tells 
something about a picture in which 
they have become interested. Such 
reading by the teacher will satisfy 
their curiosity concerning the pic- 
ture, and the satisfaction thus de- 
rived will serve to increase their 
interest in reading. 

Making books. The children 
will enjoy making picture books in 
connection with their class projects. 
This would be a good project for the 
requirement, good handwork,” 
as cutting, pasting, coloring and 
painting could be all combined. 

Books containing their own com- 
positions are always of interest to 
kindergarten children. Such books 
may contain group or individual 
compositions about interesting ex- 
periences the different pupils have 
had. The teacher writes these down 
as they are given and later has them 
typewritten, or she might type 
them right away if she has a type- 
writer in kindergarten. If each child 
is going to bave the same thing in 


the book, as the group decided what 
to write, the work can be mimeo- 
graphed. The work can be illustrated 
by pictures from magazines or drawn 
by the pupils themselves. The occa- 
sional preparation of such a book or 
books should aid considerable in 
increasing children’s interest in read- 
ing and in books in general. 

The library discussed in another 
article is an excellent way to arouse 
interest in reading. 

Ill. Suggestions 

Factors which influence readi- 
ness for first grade are right habits, 
attitudes, understandings plus an 
adequate health program. This time 
for the health program we stressed 
how to dress in rainy weather and 
staying out of puddles of water, 
etc. 

Here are some steps to take in 
preparing kindergarten children for 
reading. The calendar can be talked 
about every month mentioning such 
things as number of days, weeks, 
kind of weather and number of 
birthdays that have been colored 
in on it. Easter was marked on the 
calendar with an Easter seal (lily). 

Easter is a holiday that all chil- 
dren look forward to. Meaningful 
concepts were built up by taking an 
excursion to see baby rabbits or 


baby chickens, having an Easter 


Party, drawing Easter pictures, 
making Easter baskets, playing 
Kaster bunny, looking at Easter 
pictures tacked) on the bulletin 


boards, sang singing game about 
rabbits living in our town. 
Rabbit Singing Game 
‘Some rabbits live in Oshkosh 
(substitute your town), in Osh- 
kosh, in Oshkosh, 
Some rabbits live in Oshkosh who 
like bright Easter Eggs.” 

Children skip around circle. Two 
children in circle are rabbits. Sing 
song as skip and rabbits hop. Music 
stops. Rabbits take an egg (paper) 
from child and put it in basket in 
center of circle. Those children 
whose eggs were taken become the 
rabbits. Continue until all the eggs 
are in the basket. 

Learned songs, poems, and heard 
stories about Easter or about rab- 
bits. Developed ability to speak 
with ease and fluency by talking 


about the Easter bunny. You might 
like to bring out the real meaning 
of Easter. It would have to be a 
very simple explanation. You might 
say something like this. First talk 
about Christmas and Jesus being 
born. The children have that back- 
ground usually. Jesus died Good 
Friday. On Easter He came back 
to earth again. Everyone was very 
happy. Later on He went back to 
Heaven. We celebrate Easter be- 
cause of Jesus. Unless your group 
has a religious background and your 
school system allows you to teach 
religion, I don’t believe the children 
would understand about Jesus dy- 
ing for us on the cross. Dramatized 
the story of “The Tale of Peter 
Rabbit.” Teacher was a good model 
in accurate enunciation pro- 
nunciation. Training to prob- 
lematic thinking was brought out 
by this problem — how shall we 
dramatize the story of ‘‘Peter Rab- 
bit?” Solve it by talking about 
characters needed and _ proof of 
solution was dramatizing the story. 
They were trained to keep a series 
of ideas in mind by remembering 
the steps necessary to make the 
Easter basket. Aroused interest in 
reading by letting the children look 
at rabbit books and the teacher 
reading rabbit books. Provided in- 
formal and incidental reading ex- 
periences by the children reading 
with the teacher “‘Peter Rabbit” 
story. Knowledge of left and right 
was developed by the teacher call- 
ing attention to her eye movement. 
Children imitate in play. 
Everyone is happy when spring 
arrives. Meaningful concepts are 
built up by the children taking a 
nature walk to see the signs of 
spring, drawing spring pictures, 
planting a garden outside or in 
pots, hearing spring stories, seeing 
spring pictures tacked on the bulle- 
tin boards, learning spring poems, 
songs, and rhythms. Developed abil- 
ity to speak with ease and fluency 
by discussing spring, creating spring 
poems, planning what to look for 
on the spring walk. Teacher a good 
model for training in accurate enun- 
ciation and pronunciation. Training 
to do problematic thinking by this 
problem -— any nature problem 
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about spring, such as, What hap- 
pens to the snow in spring? Solve 
it by taking a walk to find out. 
Proof of solution was that the chil- 
dren saw it melt, turn into water 
and soak into the ground. Trained 
to keep a series of ideas in mind by 
retelling about the nature walk in 
order of walk. Provided for informal 
and incidental reading experiences 
by reading signs in gardens for dif- 
ferent vegetables that were planted. 
This may take place in May in 
your community. 

Comparing the city and the coun- 
iry is an excellent project. Mean- 
ingful concepts can be built up by 
excursions — to the country (farm) 
and around the city in a bus or just 
walk around the neighborhood. So- 
cial activities (party) with food or 
milk brought back from the coun- 
try or food bought from the city 
store. Dramatized the city and 
country life, made book on the city 
and country, saw pictures about the 
city and country tacked on bulletin 
board. Learned songs, rhythms and 
saw movies, listened to stories about 
the city and the country. Developed 
ability to speak with ease and flu- 
ency by discussing the city and 
country life and talking about ex- 
cursions taken. Teacher good model 
in accurate enunciation and _ pro- 
nunciation. Training to prob- 
lematic thinking by this problem — 
does the farm child go to kinder- 
garten? Solve it by discussing prob- 
lem. The group asked a first grader 
who came from the country, and 
he said, “‘no.”’ Training to keep a 
series of ideas in mind by retelling 
movies. Aroused interest in reading 
by providing children with books 
about the city and the country, 
teacher reading from the city and 
country books, and making a city 
and country book. Provided in- 
formal and incidental reading ex- 
periences by reading phrase or one 
word under each picture in city and 
country book that the children made 
and tell the difference in sound when 
imitating farm animals. 

There are many other incidental 
reading readiness experiences that 
take place. Right now you may be 
doing something that contributes to 


reading readiness. Through this se- 
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_ Evers, 


ries of articles, it will be pointed out 
to you many different ways that 
provide for reading readiness. 
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Karen gets acquainted with the farmer’s little dog 


The F'arm 


(A Social Study Unit) 
ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


GENERAL OUTLINE 
FOLLOWED 

I. Justification 

II. Objectives 

III. Methods of Approach 

[V. Activities 

V. Learninzs 

VI. Visual Aids 

VII. Books 

VIII. Poems 

IX. Evaluation and Outcomes 

X. Follow-up Activities 
I. JUSTIFICATION: 

The child’s natural interest in 
growing things (plant and animal) 
makes farm life attractive to him. 
In the spring he can study it by 
direct observation, which enriches 
past experiences and gives him rich, 
new experiences. He gains an appre- 
ciation for his own food and cloth- 
ing; and for the wonder and beauty 
of growing things. 

II. OBJECTIVES: 

To help the children understand 
how dependent upon the farm we 
are for food and clothing 
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To help them observe how the 
members of the farmer’s family work 
together, each having his own share 
in the responsibilities of the farm 

To give them some concrete in- 
formation about different kinds of 
farm animals and their care 
Ill. METHODS OF APPROACH: 

Listening to a child tell about his 
spring vacation on the farm 

Going on a trip in the neighbor- 
hood to see a horse, cow or other 
farm animal 

Enjoying a film as: “Farm Ani- 
mals,’’ which shows cows, calves, 
horses, colts, pigs, sheep, and goats 
being cared for. Natural sounds of 
the animals are included. This film 
is sure to stimulate further curiosity 
about farm animals 

Discussing action-packed pic- 
tures of farm activities which have 
been placed on the bulletin board 

Listening to the teacher read an 
interesting story as: “Pogo’s Farm 
Adventure”’ 


IV. ACTIVITIES 

Looking at Farm picture books 
and Mother Goose books; and re- 
calling rhymes learned at an early 
age as: “Baa-Baa, Black Sheep,” 
“Higgledy Piggledy,”’ and ‘I Had 
a Little Pony” 

Each day finding a challenging 
question on the chalkboard as: 

“‘Where do farm animals stay at 
night?” or 

“Why do farmers in this commu- 
nity raise animals?”’ or 

““‘Why are cats kept at the farm?” 

Going to the Branch Library to 
find books, poems, and _ pictures 
about the farm 

Keeping a record of all the farm 
animals seen 

Planting seeds in the schoolroom 

Planning an excursion to a farm 

Discussing and listing questions 
to ask the farmer as: 

‘“‘What do baby pigs eat? 

‘“‘How many cows have you? 

‘“‘Have you any horses or is the 
work done by a tractor now? 

“Have you any bees?” 

Discussing and listing the things 
which individual children would 
like to do or see at the farm as: 

See baby pigs get their dinner 

Slide down a straw stack 

Ride a horse 

Play with the dog 

Gather the eggs 

Discussing ways to be courteous 
on the trip to and from the farm and 
while there 

Visiting the farm 

Enjoying milk and cookies which 
the farmer’s wife serves the young- 
sters 

After the excursion, discussing 
the trip, each child telling what 
part was most interesting to him 

Dictating a Thank-You letter to 
the farmer and his wife 

Making lists of the animals seen 
at the farm 

On the charts made before the 
trip, checking which of the people, 
buildings, and animals were seen 

Making crayon pictures and easel 
painting of the experiences at the 
farm as: 

Playing with Rover 

Feeding the chickens 

Riding Dandy 

Watching ducks swim 
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Feeling the sheep’s wool 

Seeing the baby calves in a pen 

Watching bees go in and out of 
the hive 

Seeing the homes of the different 
farm animals 

Using the free-hand pictures to 
make Farm Books 

Constructing a barn about two 
feet by three feet mainly from orange 
crates. Putting in stalls, stanchions, 
and a hay mow to make it seem 
more real 

Making a chicken house, sheep 
shed, dog kennel, and pig house of 
orange crates and cardboard 

Using window screen to fence in 
the chickens 

Constructing a silo of two oat- 
meal boxes and some construction 
paper 

Building a fence of lattice, skew- 
ers, and string 

Painting wrapping paper green 
to use as a foundation for the farm 

Cutting out of beaver board or 
plywood a dog, sheep, horses, cows, 
pigs, and people; and painting them 

Molding clay animals and people 

Using them in assembling the 
farm 

Using the results of the construc- 
tion work to play farm life during 
free periods. Dramatizing the farmer 
caring for the animals; showing the 
work the farmer’s wife and children 
do 

Making up original stories and 
poems as: 


“A big white barn 
We found at the 
To keep the animals 
Safe from harm.” 


farm 


A ride around the farm drawn by the tractor 
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“The big fat pig 

With a curly tail 

Drinks water and milk 
Brought in a_ pail.” 


“The farmer’s cow 
All black and 
Gives us milk 

With all her might.” 


white 


“Some yellow chicks 
And a mother hen 
Live on __ this 

In a_ pen.” 


farm 


“The farmer is a busy man 
He works from morn to night. 
He feeds the cows, the sheep, the 
pigs 7 
And plows with all his might.” 
“The farmer’s wife is busy, too, 
Her many tasks to do. 
She must wash and iron and churn 
To help the farmer some money to 
earn.” 


Planning short talks for an assem- 
bly program 

Making up an original play to 
give at the program 

Sharing some of the Farm activi- 
ties and learnings with the parents 
at the assembly program 


V. LEARNINGS FROM 

STUDY OF THE FARM 

Farmers raise animals for the 
work they do, for protection, 
and for food, 

Dogs go to the pasture and drive 
in the cows and sheep. 

Cats catch the mice that eat the 
farmer’s grain. 

Today most farmers have tractors, 
but some still use horses to pull the 
plow and heavy loads of corn, 
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wheat, oats, and hay. 


A close-up of a baby pig 


Dogs protect the farmer’s house 
and family. 

Pigs, sheep, cows, chickens, tur- 
key, geese, and ducks furnish food 
for the farmer. From cows we get 
milk, cream, butter, cheese, and 
beef. From chickens we get eggs and 
meat; from pigs, meat and lard; 
and from sheep, mutton and wool 
for making some of our clothes. 

At night the animals stay in 
different places at the farm. 

Chickens sleep in the chicken 
house on roosts. 

In summer sheep often sleep in 
the pasture; in winter they stay in 
the sheepfold or barnlot. 

Dogs sometimes sleep in a dog 
kennel and sometimes in the farm- 
house or on the porch. 

Cats often stay in barns. Some- 
times they sleep on rugs or in bas- 
kets. 

Ducks and geese like to be in the 
open; so they sleep on the ground 
except in very bad weather. In good 
weather turkeys sleep in trees. 

In summer horses usually stay 
out in the pasture; in winter they 
sleep in stables, each one in a stall 
of his own. 

Cows, too, sleep in stalls at night. 

Goats usually stay with sheep or 
other animals. 

Pigs sleep in a pigsty or pigpen at 
night. 

Some animals are males and 
some are females. Male animals 
are boy animals; female animals are 
girl animals. Roosters are male 
chickens; hens are female chickens. 
These farm animals bear their young 
and nurse (suckle) them as humans 
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Sheep, Cats, Cows, Dogs, Goats, 

Horses, Pigs 
Baby Animals 

A baby sheep is a lamb. 
A baby horse is a colt. 
A baby cat is a kitten. 
A baby duck is a duckling. 
A baby chicken is a chick. 
A baby goat is a kid. 
A baby cow is a calf. 
A baby dog is a puppy. 
A baby goose is a gosling. 
different kinds 


Animals eat 
of food. 

Cows eat silage, ground grains, 
mash, shredded corn, pumpkins, and 
root crops. 

Horses eat clover and alfalfa hay, 
corn, oats, and green grass. 

Pigs eat corn, mash, pumpkins, 
root crops, swill, and waste food. 

Sheep eat weeds and coarse grass 
which other animals will not eat. 
In the fall they are often turned 
into cornfields to eat the weeds and 
grass in the corn rows. 

Cats drink milk, eat 
liver, and sometimes potatoes, 
gravy, and other scraps from the 
table. 

Dogs eat meat and, of course, 
dog food. Most of them like to drink 
milk. 

Poultry eat chicken feed, grains, 
insects, and tender green plants. 

The farmer works hard. He 
works in the field and raises food for 
the animals. He furnishes homes for 
them and keeps these places clean. 
He feeds and waters the animals 
every day. He milks the cows twice 
a day. Sometimes he hires people to 
help him do the work of the farm. 

Different animals have almost 
the same needs — that is, they all 
need shelter, proper care, food, wa- 
ter, air, light, and warmth. 

Squirrels, toads, birds, and in- 
sects are animals as well as cows, 
pigs, and the others we have been 
mentioning. 

Birds help the farmer by eating 
weed seeds and insects which might 
harm his crops. Sometimes they eat 
fruits and garden seeds, but, on the 
whole, they do more good than 
harm. 

VI. VISUAL AIDS: 

Films: 


“Baby Animals” 


salmon, 


shows farm ani- 
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The farmer’s little girl and her dog 


mals with their young and brings 
out the fact that some baby ani- 
mals are born from the body of the 
mothers; and other babies are 
hatched from eggs. 

“Farm Animals” portrays the 
activities and care of the animals. 
The children hear the cows mooing 
and the sheep baa-ing. They see the 
horses curried and harnessed; and 
the sheep sheared. 

“Adventuring Pups” is the story 
of the experiences of three beagle 
puppies on the farm and in the 
woods. 

“David and His Puppy” 
in a story way, 
the proper care. 

“Gray Squirrel” tells the story 
of a squirrel family’s life in an old 
oak tree; and shows Mother Squir- 
rel nursing her one-week-old babies 
in their nest. Adventure comes into 
their life with a big red fox. 

“Kitty Cleans Up” shows how 
Helen takes care of her pet cat and 
gets Kitty ready for the Pet Show 
at school. 

“The Little Red Hen” retells the 
famous fable in an interesting, lively 
manner. 

“Mother Mack Trains Her Seven 
Puppies” depicts the life of a family 
of Scottish terriers. 

“Our Foster Mother, the Cow” 
brings out the importance of the 
Cow’s service to us. 

“Patty Garman, Little Helper’’ — 


shows, 
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A little six-year-old girl helps on her 
family’s farm, feeding the calves 
and goats, gathering the eggs, and 
so on. 

**Poultry On the Farm” shows the 
habits of chickens, ducks, geese, 
and turkeys and includes the nat- 
ural sounds of poultry. 

“Sandy Steps Out” is the story 
of a pup who makes friends with 
ducks, chickens, and other animals. 

“Seven Little Ducks’ shows how 
a six-year-old girl helps care for a 
family of Muscovy ducks. 

“Shep, the Farm Dog” takes a 
collie dog through one day on the 
farm. He chases the chickens from 
the garden, herds the cows to 
pasture, plays with his little master 
in the water, etcetera. 

‘Adventures of Bunny Rabbit”’ — 
A young bunny visits a farm in 
search of lettuce; meets cows, 
chickens, and other barnyard ani- 
mals. He is caught by the farmer, 
but finally manages to escape and 
goes back to his home in the forest. 


Filmstrips: 

“Three Little Kittens,” ‘Shep, 
the Farm Dog,” “Chucky Lou,” 
“Common Animals of the Woods,’ 
‘Looking for Animals,’ “‘Reptiles,’ 
“Cows,” “Animal Homes,”’ “Stories 
About Little Cottontail,’ “Life 
Work of the Beaver,” “How Ani- 
mals Protect Themselves,”’ ““A Walk 
in the Woods,” “Animals to Know,” 
“Jolly Barnyard,” ‘‘Adventures of 
Pete and His Dog,” “‘Hoppy, the 
Rabbit,’”’ ‘““Mrs. Cackles Becomes 
a Good Citizen,’ ‘“‘Duck and His 
Friends,”’ ““The Fox and the Little 
Red Hen,” “Mother Hen,” “The 
Dog and the Cat,” “Visiting the 
Farm,” ““The Horse,”’ ““The Hare,”’ 
*‘Goats,”’ **Rabbits,”’ **Fish,”’ 
“Birds,” “Cats,” ‘“‘Tom’s Farm 
House,” ““Bird Nests,”’ ‘‘Animals of 
the Pond,” “I Live in the Country,”’ 
‘*Animal Stories,’ “‘Brush, the Red 
Squirrel,” “Poky Little Puppy,”’ 
“Shy Little Kitten,” Puppy,” 
“Horses On a Farm,” “Baby Ani- 
mals,”’ “‘Animals and Their Young.”’ 


VII. FARM BOOKS: 
“Summer Is Fun” by Davis — 
Pub. Doubleday — 1951 
“A Year On the Farm” 
(Turn to Page 62) 
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Our Homes and How We Live in Them 


(A Unit for First Grade) 


EMILIE D. HUNT, First grade teacher, Layton, New Jersey 


OVERVIEW 
Tue UNIT on the home is a 


desirable activity for the first 
months of school because it helps 
the child to bridge the gap between 
his familiar surrounding to his new 
“home” at school. This activity 
lends itself well to reading readiness 
and will utilize many of the pre- 
reading materials provided by early 
workbooks and preprimers. Then, 
too, the children will enjoy and 
profit from many “experience 
charts’”’ developed around aspects of 
home. 

The social living program in first 
grade requires a careful exploration 
of the everyday relationships of the 
child to individuals, to groups, and 
to organization, both within and 


outside of the school. In a unit on - 


the home, there is a social aspect to 
almost every activity in which chil- 
dren engage. One experience leads 
into another; interests ebb and 
flow. Hence, with wise guidance 
the interest-level can be on a high 
plane throughout the duration of 
the unit. In fact, there may be many 
short-term units related to the dom- 
inant center of interest — the home. 


Initial Planning 

Throughout the unit the follow- 
ing major purposes will be kept in 
mind: 

To awaken and enlarge the chil- 
dren’s understanding and apprecia- 
tion of the home and of the contri- 
bution each member of the family 
makes to the home life 

To develop within children the 
feeling of pleasure in, and responsi- 
bility for, helping others 

To teach children to work and 
play cooperatively with others both 
at home and at school 

To help children learn and prac- 
tice the habits of health and safety 
which contribute to better and hap- 
pier homes. 


Approaches 
The home unit may be initiated 
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with one or more of the following 
approaches: 

Presence of playhouse toys in the 
room 

Presence of a doll in school 

Use of building materials (blocks, 
planks, big boxes, a playhouse 
frame) which suggest a house-build- 
ing project 

An excursion to see the building 
of a new home in the community 

The showing of visual aids about 
homes or helpers who have daily 
contact with the home 

Dramatic play related to home 
activities such as telephoning, cook- 
ing, or other household chores. 


Activities for 
Carrying On the Unit 

During the construction of the 
playhouse, many problems arise 
which should be used to promote 
thinking and to clarify ideas. The 
problems are likely to be some of 
these: 

Determining the kind of a house 
to build (frame or brick, one or 
more rooms) 

Placement of doors and windows 

Kinds of rooms to make inside 
the house (living room, bedroom, 
kitchen, or dining room) 

The kind of furniture to put in 
the house 

Determining who will be the 
family 

Learning how to make a door 
bell ring 

Deciding how to construct a roof 
on the house. 

The children may plan a simple 
house and work out ways of secur- 
ing materials and tools needed. They 
may select committees for various 
responsibilities — setting up the 
walls or marking off a corner of the 
room or playground, and the like. 
When the house is finished, groups 
may take turns “playing family’? — 
cleaning the house, rearranging fur- 
niture, entertaining guests, and do- 
ing all sorts of household tasks. 

Out of their activities many op- 


portunities for experience charts 
are offered. The children may form- 
ulate the sentences cooperatively, 
and later transfer them to sheets of 
brown paper or oaktag. Illustration 
will be drawn or painted by the chil- 
dren and these made into a big 
“Home Book’’ and used for rote 
reading. Vocabulary must be kept 
simple, and as close as possible to 
that of the preprimers and primers. 

A trip to a house that’ is under 
construction will yield many learn- 
ings: 

What parts of the house are 
built first? (Cellar or foundation) 

How do workmen know how large 
and what shape to make them? 
(Bring in the idea of plans, with 
perhaps a glimpse of blueprints — 
obviously, no detailed study) 


What materials are used? (The 
major ones, simply worded) 

A second trip may be taken when 
the walls and roof are being built. 
A third excursion might observe 
the finishing processes. 


Relation of Other 
Aspects of the Program 

One of the essential values of a 
unit like the home is that it integrates 
all phases of the first grade program 
around a center of interest. One may 
readily bring in learnings in the 
language arts, reading, music, art, 
safety and physical education, sci- 
ence, clearly to show the integration 
of subject matter areas within a unit 
of work. 


Evaluation of the Unit 
The following questions indicate 
criteria useful in determining how 
much the unit on the home has con- 
tributed to the child’s development: 


Information and 
Gained: 

Do the children understand that 
the members of a family work to- 
gether to make a happy home? 

Do they recognize the importance 
of work and the specific responsi- 

(Turn to Page 63) 
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Activities at Oliver Hazard Perry School 
Cleveland, Ohio 


ALICE HANTHORN, Principal 


Music -- Flutophones 


Here is a group of elementary children re- 
hearsing a flutophone lesson with a_ pupil 
leader. This work is begun in the 4-A grade in 
our school. The departmental program should 
always be organized to make the best use of 
the talent of the faculty. For the last few years 
we have been fortunate in having an instructor 
who was a successful member of an entertain- 
ers’ group that played overseas during the war. 

Our school had never had a band. There 
were no instruments and apparently no in- 
terest in band music. Within a few months 
after Miss Meyers came to us a band was 
started. The picture was taken three years 


ago. Now the advanced band has more than 
doubled in size and a thriving beginners’ band 
is on its way. 

Upper elementary children have two music 
periods each week. One is on flutophones, the 
other in vocal music. Drum lessons alternate 
with singing in the fifth grade. By this time, 
children who have real interest in band music 
are permitted to enter the beginners’ band. 
Rehearsals are held at noon. A few children 
take private lessons, but most of the instruc- 
tion is given at school. Parents are pleased with 
this added activity. As our music director stated 
two years ago, “Not all schools could carry 
out this music program because few music 
teachers could handle it, but certainly the work 
should be continued here.” 

The band has to finance itself. In order to 
buy more instruments, a demonstration of 
each step of progress is given each spring, at 
which an admission charge is made. The public 
has been generous in its support. 
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Activities at Oliver Hazard Perry School 
Cleveland, Ohio 


ALICE HANTHORN, Principal 


Music -- Singing 


Singing and rhythms compose a vital part of 
our work from the kindergarten through the 
entire elementary grades. Teachers strive ear- 
nestly to eliminate monotone singing in the 
early years. Our Junior High School girls’ glee 
club always provides the Christmas program. 

Cleveland school music is enriched by weekly 
lessons over the radio. Some primary lessons 
are in singing rote songs, some are in rhythm 
work. In the third grade a listening program in 
music appreciation is introduced. 

Beginning with the 4-B grade and continuing 
through the senior High School, children are 
permitted to attend two symphony concerts 
each year. These are given in the beautiful 
symphony hall and are played by the Cleve- 
land orchestra. Our music appreciation super- 
visor confers with the leader of the orchestra 
in planning these concerts. She sends out pre- 
paratory outlines which music teachers follow. 
Children became familiar with each number to 
be played by hearing the record, learning the 


name of the composer and the story of the mu- 
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sic. Attendance at the concerts is voluntary. 
Tickets are kept as low in price as possible. In 
our school one or more buses must be engaged 
and the cost of the bus is decided among those 
attending. Altogether the expense usually 
comes between seventy-five cents and one 
dollar. All children get the benefit of all pre- 
paratory work regardless of attendance at the 
concerts. 

In addition to regular classroom work, our 
school has a primary chorus. Children who are 
outstanding in singing are chosen. The upper 
elementary children join the junior chorus and 
the Junior High School girls have a glee club. 
These groups sing at P.T.A. meetings and at 
school assemblies. The glee club joins with the 
band on many occasions. 

At Christmas all children join in groups in 
singing around our hall Christmas tree. Each 
group sings from memory and no song is re- 
peated by a second group. By the end of the 
Junior High School children can sing many 
Christmas carols without books. 
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Social Study Units 


With Integrated Activities 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


THE STUDY OF CHINA 

Before starting the study of China, the teacher 
herself must have at hand numerous books that 
will offer definite information and plenty of 
illustration material. She must be eager to bring 
out the beauty of China — the Chinese people’s 
great contribution to art, their intense agricul- 
ture, their love of industry, as well as their over- 
crowded living conditions. She must thoroughly 
know and understand the recent political changes 
in China and how they have affected the life of 
the people so that the study with the children 
may be rich, purposeful, worthwhile. 

Interest in the study of China may be aroused 


and directed in any of the following ways: 


1. Through bringing to class news items from 
the daily papers. 

2. Through a letter from ia soldier who is sta- 
tioned in China. 

3. Through some tiny Chinese trinkets or figures 


which the children have brought to class. 


4. Through the reading of *“*The Rabbit Lan- 
tern” or “Shen of the Lea”’ by the teacher. 


Through a visit to the museum. 


6. Through looking at pictures of Chinese life. 


. Through seeing a Chinese kite or a Chinese 
lantern. 


8. Through a discussion of rice or tea. 


9. Through observing a piece of Chinese em- 


broidery. 


10. Through someone’s bringing to school a 


Chinese doll dressed in costume. 


11. Through the children observing the life of 


the Chinese in their own community. 


12. Through discussing the silk used for the mak- 
ing of a dress. 


13. Through appreciating a poem, like ‘*The Road 
to China.”’ Through their study of this poem, 


several children may bring in little Chinese 


figures of one kind or another. A lively con- 
versation is sure to arise as to ‘‘What is the 
funny-looking wheelbarrow used for?’ or 
‘*Why is the house built on poles?” or ‘‘Why 
is the man pushing the buggy along?’ or 
‘‘Why are they sitting about on the floor?” 
Through the interest that arises more Chi- 
nese things are brought in: sandals, fans, 
idols, incense burners, dolls, lanterns. The 
question, ‘“‘Why can’t we study more about 


China?”’ is sure to follow. 


The following questions may arise for further 
study: 

1. Where is China? How do we get there? 

2. Is China as large as the United States? 

3. How old is China? 

4. What are the Chinese houses made cf? 

5. What do the Chinese people look like? 


6. Why do they travel the way they do? 


. What sort of clothes do they wear? 


What do they eat? 

9. Do they have schools like ours in China? 

10. What are the cormorants used for? 

11. Do they still wear queues and bind their feet? 


12. Why do the Chinese burn grass and old san- 
dals? 


13. How do the Chinese people worship? 

14. Why is rice grown in the water? 

15. Why is food so scarce in China? 

16. Why do the Chinese have so many dried foods? 
17. Do they still build walls in China? 

18. What games do the children play? 

19. What does a Chinese newspaper look like? 
20. Who governs the people of China? Do they 


have a president as we do? 
Plans from the children may soon formulate. 


The teacher may list them on the board: 
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Social Study Units 


with Integrated Activities 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


THINGS WE CAN DO 

Make a Chinese village. 

Furnish a Chinese home. 

Make a Chinese museum. 

Write to a silk company for cocoons. 

Visit a grocery store to find out about dried 
foods. 

Learn a Chinese song. 

Plan a Chinese tea party. 

Every child is eager to play a part in the study, 
so committees are soon organized to carry out 
the various activities, viz: 

John’s committee — to plan for all the wood- 


work, 


Mary’s committee to plan for the painting. 


Sally’s committee — to plan for all the scenes. 

Jack’s committee — to make a Chinese border. 

William’s committee — to plan for the mu- 
seum, 


Jean’s committee — to make objects for a store. 


Richard’s committee — to find some Chinese 
songs. 
Ruth’s committee — to find out what Chinese 


silk is like and how it is made. 
Billy’s committee — to plan for a visit to the 


grocer to observe dried fruits. 


Alice’s committee — to plan for the Chinese 


tea party. 


CONSTRUCTION AND MATERIALS 

The houses and shops may be made from boxes 
and heavy cartons which the children bring from 
home. The children also bring their own tools — 
hammer, nails, saws, etc. The scenery may be 
painted on heavy wrapping paper. The junks, 
rickshaws, boats, bridges, temples, etc. may be 
cut from colored paper and pasted on wrapping 
paper. The tiny objects for the store, like fans, 
lanterns, sandals, may be made from small pieces 
of wallpaper or from colored paper. Rice bowls 
and tea cups and saucers may be modeled from 


clay and painted or shellacked. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR THE TEACHER 
*“Shen of the Sea,’ Chrisman, Dutton 
‘Social Life of the Chinese,”’ Doolittle, Harper 
“Curriculum Making in an _ Elementary 
School,”’ Tippett, etc., Ginn 

**Social Studies in the Primary Grades,”’ Storm, 
Lyons and Carnahan 

“The Chinese Ink Stick,’’ Weise, Doubleday 


*““Chinese Fables and Folk Stories,’’ Davis, 


American 


Integrated Activities 


The Study of China 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


THE STUDY OF CHINA 
READING AND LITERATURE 

1. Making and reading of co-operative stories 
made by the group, like: 

May-Way 
May-Way is the name of a Chinese girl. 
She is pretty with her yellow skin and small, 
slanting eyes. 
Her hair is black, shiny, and very straight. 
She wears bright-colored silk dresses with 
loose sleeves. 
She likes to wear earrings and spangled brace- 
lets. 
Her tiny shoes are made of embroidered col- 
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ored satin. 

2. Reading to the group library book stories of 
China, like: **The Chinese Kitten,’’ Brown, 
Lothrop; ‘‘Our Little Chinese Cousin,’’ Head- 
land, World Book; ‘‘Chinese Mother Goose 
Rhymes,”’ Headland, World Book; **Traveling 
Shops,”’ Rowe, Macmillan; ‘‘Liang and Lo,”’ 
Wise, Doubleday. 

3. Reporting answers to questions which the 
children have asked regarding China. 

4. Reading signs, labels, and explanation of 
things in museum. 

. Reading from a Chinese Diary or Record 

which the children have compiled. 
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Integrated Activities 
The Study of China 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


. Reading from a booklet made by the children 


called 
guage). 


“China and Ourselves’’ 


(See Lan- 


. Reading aloud from ‘Rabbit Lantern”’ or 


**Shen of the Sea.”’ 


. Making and reading of Chinese riddles. 
. Making and reading of Chinese Nursery 


Rhymes (See Language). 


Reading poems about China, like: ‘‘Chinese 
Lanterns,’’ Miller, ‘‘Poems for Young Child,”’ 
Whitman; “In Your Own Back /Yard,”’ 
Michael, **Poetry Book 2,”’ Rand; China,” 
Leroy Jackson, ‘Poetry Book Rand; 
**The Road to China,”’ Miller, ‘“‘Poetry Book 
3,°° Rand; ‘Principal Exports,’’ Chute, 
*“Rhymes About Ourselves,’?’ Macmillan. 


Bringing clippings from magazines and news- 
papers. 


Various tests for using material: 


A. MAKING PICTURES 
(Children Read Silently To Draw) 


. Draw a picture of Go-go in his gay-colored 


trousers, short overblouse and tiny black cap. 


. Draw a picture of Dee-dee eating his lunch. 


Show the tiny bowls of meat, blue tea cups, 
and red chopsticks. 


. Draw a picture of the Candy Man, carrying 


two big boxes of sweets on his bamboo pole. 


. Draw a street scene in China, showing the 


narrow streets, the funny two-wheeled carts, 
and queer-looking wheelbarrows pushed by 
the coolies. 


B. FINDING WORDS 
(Find Things One Would Eat in China) 


candy tea dried fruit rice chopped meat 
milk dried water- 
melon seeds 


chicken pie vegetables 


C. JOKES (Children Underline the Jokes) 
The Chinese ride about on dog sleds. 
The Chinamen carry tea on junks. 


The Chinese sleep in cupboard beds. 


- The feet of May-Way are very large. — ete. 


te 


. Chinese homes are made of 


. May-Way carries a pretty red 


The children 


. Asking worthwhile 


D. COMPLETION TEST 
(Complete With a Word or Picture) 


ole © 2.6 6 @ © @ 


Go-go eats his food with 


SPELLING AND VOCABULARY 


may compile ‘Vocabulary 
Books,”’ recording all words like junk, fish, 
rice, tea, jinriksha, temple, dragon, cormo- 


rant. 


. Compound words (Find in each small words): 


chop stick silk worm pigtail 
rice-ball hand shake boatmen 
tea cup overblouse hobby horse 
firecracker fisherman 

. Finding small words in big words: 
fan china _ coolie wall barrow 
fish Pacific cormorant garden lantern 


LANGUAGE 
questions and writing 


them down for further study. 


. Simple book reports on various stories or 


books read. 


. Making speeches on various phases of Chinese 


life: 


What We Learned About Rice 
Our Chinese House 

How We Made a Chinese Scroll 
How Chinese Books Are Made 
How We Made Our Costumes 
How Silk Is Made 

Chinese Toys 

A Chinese Hand shake 

With a Coolie 

How We Made Our Rice-balls 


Dinner 
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Integrated Activities 


The Study of China 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


4. Listing picture words to describe a street 
scene. 

5. Writing a letter of inquiry to a silk company. 

6. Writing a simple invitation to the parents, 


inviting them to a Chinese Tea Party. 


7. Writing signs and labels for the Chinese 


Museum. 


8. Keeping a Chinese Diary or Record on ‘*The 
Study of China.”’ 


9. Making a booklet, ‘‘China and Ourselves.”’ 
lhe left hand pages about ourselves in pic- 


tures, stories, poems; the right hand pages, 
the life of the Chinese. 


10. Dramatization of Chinese incidents, like, 
the Candy Man at Feast of Lanterns, May- 
Way Riding to a Chinese Shop, A Chinese fea 
Party, Go-go at School, ete. 


11. Finding and recording Chinese names, like 
Luday (Ruth), Baba (Father), Jay-jay (Big 
sister), Mah-lee-ah (Mary), Ma (Mother), 
May-Way (small sister), Dee-Dee (little broth- 
er), Go-go (big brother), Yo-han (John). 

12. Making a peep show, depicting Chinese life. 

13. Writing simple Chinese Nursery Rhymes. 

14. Writing items for a Chinese paper. 


15. Planning an Assembly program. 


SOCIAL STUDIES AND SCIENCE 

Finding out how the Chinese adapt themselves 
to surroundings. 

Their use of paper instead of glass. 

Their use of clay in making dishes. 

Use of block printing. 

Gardens on houseboats. 

Inventions of the Chinese. 


Tracing the silk industry from China through- 


out the world. 
History of the Great Wall of China. 
Story of Marco Polo. 


Experiments to show formation of clay beds. 
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rhe life history of the silk worm. 


Cooking of dried apples. 


NUMBER 


Measuring for Chinese buildings — houses, 


walls, shops, temples. 
Measuring for Chinese costumes. 


Finding out how long ago certain events hap- 
pened. 


Buying and selling in a Chinese store. 
Tickets of admission to the museum. 


Numerous problems connected with Chinese 
life, like: 


1. If May-Way bought four sticks of taffy at 
6 cents each, how much money did she spend 
for taffy? 


2. If John read six Chinese stories each week 
for seven weeks, how many Chinese stories did 
John read? 


3. If old Ba-ba and his cormorant caught four 
fish on each day of the week, how many fish 


would they catch in one week? 


FINE AND INDUSFRIAL ARP&s 
Making and furnishing a Chinese Movie. 
Making and furnishing a Chinese shop. 


Making temples, bridges, rickshaws, sedan 


chairs, boats, ete. 
Painting of Chinese scrolls for the house. 
Scenery for a Puppet Show. 
Making a Chinese mural for the wall. 


Making Chinese bowls of clay and painting 
them. 


Drawing designs for block printing. 

Painting designs on handkerchiefs or napkins. 
Illustrating Chinese nursery Rhymes. 
Designing and cutting linoleum blocks. 
Painting trees and flowers for a Chinese garden. 
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LANGUAGE SEAT WORK Bess Bruce Cleaveland 


¢ 


Fill in the proper words, using, sat, saw, drew, sang, did, have gone, have done, seen 
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and MATCHING ACTIVITY—Where is Their Mother? Helen Strimple 


es 


Here is a picture of some baby animals. Can you name each of them? Can you find their Mothers in the group of 
pictures on opposite side of page? Draw a line from each baby to its Mother. 
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Rumpelstiltskin 


A Play in Four Acts Based on the Popular Fairy Tale 
HELEN STEWART 


ACT I — In The Miller’s Cottage 

(As the curtain opens, we see 
the miller seated on a _ bench, 
smoking his pipe. On a bench 
opposite him is seated the King’s 
messenger. ) 

Messenger: Miller, is it true that 
your daughter can spin straw into 
gold? 

Miller: It is, indeed, true, sir. 

Messenger: Very well, tomorrow 
she shall have her chance to prove 
that she is as talented as she is beau- 
tiful. 

Miller: What are you going to do, 
sir? 

Messenger: At sunup the King 
will send her a load of straw to be 
spun into gold by sundown. 

Miller: Oh, no, no, no! 

Messenger: Oh, yes, yes, yes! If 
she is as clever as you boast that 
she is, she shall wed the King’s son. 
If not, she shall die. This is the royal 
decree. Good-day, miller. (The mes- 
senger leaves abruptly, for his man- 
ners are very, very bad.) 

Miller: Woe is me, woe is me! (He 
buries his head in his hands and 
sobs as though his heart will break. 
In this manner his daughter finds 
him.) 

Herta: Why, Father, how is it 
that you weep? 

Miller: Alas, child, I have done a 
most dreadful thing. 

Herta: What have you done that 
is so dreadful, Father dear? 

Miller: I have just told the King’s 


messenger that you could spin 
straw into gold. 

Herta: You told him that? Why 
would you tell him something that 
is not true, you who have always 
taught me to tell the truth at all 
times? However, all is not lost, for I 
shall go this instant to the King 
and tell him the truth. Even if I am 
punished, I shall be happy that I 
have told the truth. 

Miller: I am afraid that it is too 
la‘e, Herta, for tomorrow at sunup 
the King will send you a load of 
straw to be spun into gold. If you 
fail to spin this straw into gold, 
you shall die. (He again buries his 
head in his hands. She goes over to 
him and tries to comfort him by 
laying her hands on his shoulders.) 

Herta: Oh, Father, Father, this 
is terrible! What shall we do? 

Miller: My child, can you ever 
forgive me for telling this dreadful 
lie? 

Herta: Forgive you, Father? Why, 
of course, I forgive you, for I love 
you very dearly. We always forgive 
those whom we love. You know 
that. (They hear a noise. The Father 
runs to the window to see what the 
noise is.) 

Miller: The horses have gotten 
loose and are in my wheat fields. I 
must go out there at once. (He runs 
out of the house. Herta is weeping 
when a little, old man enters. He 
looks at the weeping child and 
shakes his little head.) 


Rumplestiliskin: Why do you 
weep, my pretty child? You must 
have a great sorrow. 

Herta: Oh, yes, indeed, I have. 
Tomorrow at sunup [I must spin a 
load of straw into gold or die! 

Rumplestiliskin: My, my! Whose 
request is this? 

Herta: It is the King’s, sir. 

Rumplestiltskin: What would you 
give me if I spun that straw into 
gold for you? 

Herta: Give you? Why, I'd give 
you this necklace which I value so 
highly. 

Rumplestiltskin: Very well, I'll 
spin the straw into gold. Then you 
can marry the Prince. 

Herta: Marry the Prince? How 
did you know that? I did not know 
it myself. 

Rumplestiltskin: I know you did 
not. I chanced to pass the cottage 
when the King’s messenger was 
telling your good Father. That is 
all. And now, your necklace, my 
dear. (Smiles. As the curtain closes, 
we see Herta taking off her neck- 
lace and handing it to Rumplestilt- 
skin, who is still smiling.) 

ACT II 
In The Miller’s Cottage — 
The Following Evening 

(As the curtain opens, we see 
Herta seated at her spinning 
wheel, surrounded by a huge 
pile of spun gold. She is weep- 
ing again. Rumplestiltskin en- 
ters.) 
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Rumplestiliskin: Gracious me! 
Weeping again? What is the trouble 
this time? 

Herta: The King himself was just 
here. 

Rumolestiliskin: Was he, indeed? 
Wasn’t he pleased with all of this 
gold? 

Herta: Oh, yes, very pleased! 

Rumplestiliskin: Then why do 
you weep? Has he refused to let you 
marry the Prince? If so, he broke 
his promise to you, pretty one. 

Herta: No, it is not that. Tomor- 
row he is sending twice as much 
straw to be spun into gold. 

Rumplestiltskin: My, my! a most 
greedy Monarch; I must say. Well, 
what will you give me this time to 
spin this straw into gold? 

Herta: Oh, kind sir, I have noth- 
ing left to give you. Alas! I am lost. 

Rumplestiltskin: Hmm! That is 
bad. (Strokes his beard.) I have it! 
What do you think of this idea? I 
will spin the straw into gold to- 
morrow if you will give me your 
first baby when you are married to 
the Prince. 

Herta: Oh, no, no, no! I could 
not do that! 

Rumplestiltskin: Very well, that 
is all. Good-day, child. 

Herta: No, do not go. I'll do any- 
thing you say if only you will spin 
the straw into gold for me. 

Rumplestiltskin: That’s more like 
it. I thought that you would see it 
my way. Until tomorrow then — 
(He leaves. She puts her head in 
her hands and weeps as the curtain 
closes. ) 

ACT Ill 
A Room In The Palace 
Years Later 

(As the curtain opens, we see 
Herta rocking her baby in the 
royal cradle. The King and 
Queen are dead and Herta and 
the Prince have become King 
and Queen. An attendant en- 
ters and announces a visitor, a 
stranger, as Queen Herta is 
singing a lullaby to her baby.) 

Rinaldo: Your Majesty. 

Queen: Yes, Rinaldo. 

Rinaldo: There is a little man at 
the door. He says that he must see 
you. What shall I tell him? 
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Queen: Is he wearing an orange 
cap? 

Rinaldo: Yes, he is, Your Majesty. 

Queen: Oh, dear, oh, dear! Bid 
him enter, Rinaldo. 

Rinaldo: Yes, Your Majesty. (He 
leaves. She stands, but as she does 
so, she staggers as though she is 
going to faint. She puts her hand to 
her head. Two of her ladies-in-wait- 
ing rush to her aid. They put her in 
a chair and fan her.) 

First Lady-In-Waiting: Your Maj- 
esty, are you ill? 

Queen: No, just a bit faint. I'll 
soon be all right. 

Second Lady-In-Waitling: Shall I 
call the court physician? 

Queen: No, thank you. There is 
nothing wrong with me. (Enter 
Rinaldo and Rumplestiltskin.) You 
may go, Lady Leonora and Lady 
Beatrice. (They curtsy out.) Rin- 
aldo, you may also leave. Will you 
please remember to close the door 
as you leave? 

Rinaldo: Yes, Your Majesty. (He 
bows and then also leaves the 
stage.) 

Rumplestiltskin: (Going to the 
royal cradle and looking down lov- 
ingly at the baby.) What a beauti- 
ful baby you have, Your Majesty. 

Queen: Thank you, sir. We love 
her dearly. She is our pride and joy. 

Rumplestiltskin: Have you for- 
gotten your promise to me, Queen? 

Queen: No, sir, I have not. I have 
thought of it every day, ever since 
I made it. 

Rumplestiltskin: Ah, that is good, 
for it makes it so much easier for me. 

Queen: Oh, kind sir, will you 
please accept money instead of my 
baby? I have plenty of money now 
and can well repay you for your 
wonderful kindness to me. 

Rumplestiltskin: Oh, no. Give me 
your baby or I will tell the King. 

Queen: Please do not do that. 
Have pity on me, good stranger. 

Rumplestiltskin: Your promise, 
Queen, your promise. A promise is 
very sacred. 

Queen: I know; I know. Oh, woe 
is me, woe is me! (She weeps so 
hard and gets down on her knees so 
humbly, that the kind, little, old 
man is touched.) 

Rumplestiltskin: Your tears quite 


melt my heart, Queen. I cannot 
bear to see a woman weep, espe- 
cially one so lovely. I will have pity 
on you. 

Queen: Then you will let me keep 
my precious baby? 

Rumplestiltskin: On one condition. 

Queen: What is that? Oh, tell 
me quickly! 

Rumplestiltskin: You may have 
three days in which to guess my 
name. I will also give you three 
guesses. 

Queen: You are more than gen- 
erous, my good friend. 

Rumplestiltskin: I try to be fair 
at all times, Queen. Good-day until 
Monday. 

Queen: Good-day, kind sir. (Rum- 
plestiltskin stalks off the stage. 
The Queen rings for Rinaldo, who 
comes in instantly.) 

Rinaldo: Yes, Your Majesty. 

Queen: Rinaldo, follow that little 
man. Do not return until you learn 
his name. 

Rinaldo: Yes, Your Majesty. (As 
he is leaving, the Queen tosses him 
a bag of gold, which he catches with 
glee.) Oh, thank you, Your Majesty! 
(As the curtain closes, the Queen 
goes to the cradle and takes up her 
baby, whom she hugs and kisses 
tenderly.) 

ACT IV 
The Same Room In The Palace 
Three Days Later 

(As the curtain opens, we see 
the Queen rocking her baby. 
Near the cradle sits the dog. 
Dear, little Rumplestiltskin 
stands on the opposite side of 
the cradle, near the Queen.) 

Rumplestiltskin: Well, Queen, you 
have had three days in which to 
guess my name. What is my name? 

Queen: Is it Klumpy Dumpy? 

Rumplestiltskin: (happily excited) 
No, it is not Klumpy Dumpy! 

Queen: Is it Pudgy Wudgy? 

Rumplestiltskin: (more excited) 
No, it is not Pudgy Wudgy! 

Queen: Is it Rumplestiltskin? 

Rumplestiliskin: Rumplestiltskin! 

I hear correctly? 

Rumplestiltskin: Yes, I said Rum- 
plestiltskin. 

Rumplestiltskin: It is Rumple- 
stiltskin! A witch has told you that! 
A witch has told you that. (He turns 
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red with rage and stomps off the 
stage. The Queen is very sad. At 
heart she is really good and wants 
good, little Rumplestiltskin to be 
happy. She rings for Rinaldo, who 
comes at once.) 

Rinaldo: Yes, Your Majesty? 

Queen: Bring little Rumplestilt- 
skin back at once. 

Rinaldo: Yes, Your Majesty. (He 
leaves and returns with the poor, 
little man, who is such an abject 
figure.) 

Queen: Rumplestiltskin, how 
would you like to live here in the 
palace and be my baby’s godfather? 

Rumplestiltskin: Are you serious, 
Queen? 

Queen: Yes, I am. 

Rumplestiltskin: I should love to 
be godfather to your dear, little 
baby! 

Queen: Rinaldo, please give Rum- 
plestiltskin the most beautiful room 
in the palace; see that he has every- 
thing he wants. Rumplestiltskin, 
you shall have a fine horse of your 
own to ride, a gold carriage, drawn 
by eight, snow white horses and 
clothing of the richest brocades and 
silks that money can buy. 

Rumplestiliskin: Queen, you 
amaze me with your kindness. 

Queen: Nothing is too much for 
the best friend I ever had. 

Rumplestiltskin: | am most happy 
to see that riches have not hardened 
your heart. You are a true and beau- 
tiful Queen. 

Queen: Without you, I should be 
nothing. (The dog puts his paws on 
the cradle and rocks it.) 

Rumplestiltskin: Even the dog 


A heart sings 

Of various things, 
Pink sea shells 
And verdant springs, 
Of ocean 
And crimson wings! 


loves your baby. (He goes over to 
the cradle and looks down happily 
at the baby.) I can well understand 
why you could not possibly give up 
your sweet baby. 

Queen: Isn’t it strange how such a 
tiny baby can bring so much hap- 
piness to so many people in this 
world! Not all of the riches in my 
kingdom can replace this precious, 
little baby. 

Rumplestiltskin: It is a pleasure 
to know a Queen whose heart is 
bigger than all of the gold she 
possesses. (As the curtain closes, the 
Queen, Rumplestiltskin and _ the 
dog are smiling down at the baby; 
the dog is still rocking the royal 
cradle.) 

THE END 
PRODUCTION NOTES 

Characters: 

Rumplestiltskin 

Herta — The miller’s daugh- 
ter who becomes a Queen 

The Miller 

The King’s Messenger 

Lady Beatrice — First Lady- 
in-waiting 

Lady Leonora — Second lady- 
in-waiting 

Rinaldo — 
palace 

The Dog 

Announcer 

Time: The Fifteenth Century 

Setting: 

Acts One and Two — The 
Miller’s Cottage 

Acts Three and Four — A 
Room In The Palace 

Scenery: 


The Miller’s Cottage — Crude 


Servant in the 


A Heart Sings 


EDNA HAMILTON 


foam 


wooden furniture. In the center of 
the stage and in the foreground is 
a crude wooden table. On both sides 
of the table are wooden benches. 
In the center of the state and in 
the background is a leaded glass 
window with cotton draperies. To 
the left of the table is a spinning 
wheel. To the right of the stage is a 
corner cupboard filled with dishes. 
On the floor are braided rugs or 
straw. 

A Room In The Palace — In 
the center of the stage is a throne 
draped with velvet. To the left of 
the throne is the royal cradle with 
frilly laces, ribbons and silks. In 
the royal cradle is a doll, dressed 
in a beautiful, long white dress. 
On both sides of the stage are chairs. 
There is a leaded glass window in 
the background on both sides of 
the stage. 

Costumes: 

Those worn in the fifteenth cen- 
tury. 

Men’s — Caps, long stockings, 
pointed shoes, long jackets, belts, 
and full blouses under sleeveless 
jackets. (Miller’s — apron and high 
white hat.) Royalty may wear 
plumes in caps and wear richer 
appearing clothing than Rumple- 
stiltskin and Miller do. 

Herta’s — (As a miller’s daughter 
— tight bodice, full skirt and blouse 
and white cap.) (As Queen — Tiara 
on head, robe with tinsel or sequins 
and silver or gold shoes.) 

Ladies’ — Loosely flowing robes 
also, but plainer than the Queen’s. 


Lace caps. 


Of little girls 

In. long rope swings, 
Of little boys 

With kites on string:. 
A heart sings 

Of various things! 
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Three 


INTRODUCTION 

Characters: 

Jacky, the chairman of the 
program 

Jacky: This Child Health Play is 
to be divided into three separate 
scenes. Scene I will represent Betty 
Breakfast and her helpers. Scene II 
will show Larry Lunch with his 
friends, and Scene III will introduce 
Dottie Dinner and her helpers. 
We hope you will have as much 
enjoyment from this program as we 
have had in preparing it. 

Now we are ready to give you 
Scene I. 

SCENE I 
Breakfast 

Characters: 

Betty Breakfast 

Her Helpers: 

Juice, Sally Cereal, Clarence 
Cocoa, Tommy Toast 

Scene: There is a table in the 
center of the room. On the walls 
are all sorts of posters specializ- 
ing in various health foods. As 
the scene opens, Betty Break- 
fast fixes the clock on the wall 


by setting it at 7.30 a. m., 


. BREAKFAST TIME. She then 


commences to set the table. 
As she is doing this, Olive Orange 
Juice enters. 

Note: All characters’ are 
dressed to represent the various 
foods, even if they only wear a 
placard. 

Olive Orange Juice: 

I know you want me, so here I am. 

I’m good to drink and thinner 

than jam. 

I’m full of Vitamins such as C. 

So you see I’m as healthful as I 

can be. 

(Olive Orange Juice sits down at 
the table.) 

Clarence Cocoa: (enters) 

You'll need me, too, because I’m 

hot. 

I’m full of Vitamins, believe it or 

not, 

So I will join your breakfast table, 
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Olive Orange 


Good Ones a Day 


(A Health Play) 
CAROLYN TOWLE 


And keep quite hot as long as I’m 
able. 

Sally Cereal: (enters) 

The rest of you are liquid stuff, 

And you should know that’s not 
enough. 

You eat me and you'll grow 
strong. 

You eat me and you'll never go 
wrong. 

Tommy Toast: (enters last) 

I am crispy, fresh and brown. 

I am popular all over town. 

Spread some butter over me. 

A few more Vitamins, don’t you 
see? 

(All get up from the table and 

say:) 

Betty Breakfast needs all of us. 

Make us your friends, and there'll 
be no fuss. 

If you want to be well through- 
out the day, 

We will help you the GOOD 
FOOD WAY! 

End of Scene I 


SCENE II 
Lunch 
Characters: 
Larry Lunch 
His Helpers: Elsie Egg Sand- 
wich, Mary Milk, Albert Ap- 
ple, Milton Milk Chocolate, 
Carol and Charlie, the cracker 
and cheese twins 
Scene: Same as in Scene I. 
As the scene opens, however, 
Larry Lunch goes over to the wall 
and fixes the hands of the clock 
at 12.00 noon. He then starts to 
fix the table for lunch. 
Larry Lunch: 
It’s twelve o'clock and time for 
lunch. 
They'll soon be here, I have a 
hunch. 
I mean the food that’s due for 
this meal. 
We have the best I always feel. 
Elsie Egg Sandwich (enters): 
I’m awfully sorry I’m a little late, 
But I had to keep another date. 


I had to meet two slices of bread, 
And they had to wait for the egg, 


they said, 
But now we’re here together, you 
see, 


And we are as happy as can be. 
(Elsie sits down at the table.) 
Albert Apple: (enters) 

What would a lunch be without 

some fruit? 

I am so healthful, I know I shall 

suit. 

I am red, I am rosy, and I am 

always quite round, 

So just open me up and see how 

sound. 

I am good for teeth and digestion 

too, 

And I’ve come at last to be with 

you. 

Carol and Charlie, the Cracker 
and Cheese Twins: (enter together 
and say:) 

We are the food you always meet, 

When you want nutritious things 

to eat. 

Cracker and Cheese, that’s us, 

you can tell. 

Eat us for lunch and you'll always 

be well. 

(They sit down side by side and 
look at the others curiously.) 

Mary Milk: (enters) 

I notice you have nothing here to 

drink. 

You must have liquids, so stop 

and think. 

I not only help to quench your 

thirst, 

But when you're hungry, you 

think of me first. 

(Just as she finishes, Milton Milk 
Chocolate enters:) 

Milton Milk Chocolate: 

I wasn’t invited, but I am food, 


too. 

Sweets are important; I’m telling 
you, 

So I shall join this healthful 
lunch, 


For I belong to this merry bunch. 
(As the scene ends, the group 
stands and sings a Health Song.) 
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SCENE III 
Characters: 
Dottie Dinner 
Her Helpers: Molly Meat, 
David Dessert, Polly Potato, 
Dianna Drink, Virginia Veg- 
etable, Wally Water 
Scene: Same as in the other 
two scenes, except that Dolly 
Dinner is present to set the 
table. She is fixing some flowers 
on the table when Molly Meat 
enters. (She sets the clock at 
6:00.) 
Molly Meat: 
I hear you’re preparing a dinner 
to eat, 
And what would that be without 
Molly Meat? 
Everyone needs me to keep strong 
and well. 
I’m so full of proteins, so they all 
tell, 
So I guess I'll join this dinner 
table. 
Just try me out as soon as you're 


able. 


Polly Potato: (enters) 

I’m here to greet you at dinner 
to-day. 

I can be white or sweet, what- 
ever you say. 

I’m good for you all; I have plenty 
of starch. 

You will find me around, whether 
in May or March. 

Virginia Vegetable: 

I am a vegetable that you all 
need so much, 

I’m full of those vitamins like A, 
B, and such. 

Whether I’m green, yellow, white, 
or just red. 

Eat me a plenty and you'll be 
well fed. 

David Dessert: (enters) 

What would a dinner be ‘thout 
little me, 

For I am as sweet and good as 
can be. 

I may be hot or I may be cold. 

You all have a love for me, so I 
am told. 

I may be last; I may be least. 


Mother's Day of Rest 


ELEANOR G. 


The Cast: 

Announcer, Mother, Betty, 
Tom, Girls in Dutch Dance, 
Girls in Pink Geranium Dance, 
Boys in Male Chorus, Several 
boys calling from outside 

Announcer: The time of this play 
is the day before Mother’s Day. 
When the play begins, we see 
MOTHER hurrying to finish her 
spring cleaning. She is worn out, 
and sick from working so hard. 

(The curtain goes up, and we see 
MOTHER in a big apron, a towel 
tied around her head. Scrub buckets, 
brooms, mops, a step ladder, and 
some folded rugs are “‘junked”’ all 
about a room that is in the process 
of spring cleaning. MOTHER 
sweeps the rugs, and wipes spots 
out of them. She keeps putting her 
hand to her head.) 

Mother: Oh, how my head aches. 
I wish Tom would hurry home from 


MAXWELL 


scouts. He might beat this rug for 
me. I’m so tired I don’t know what 
to do. It looks as though I'll never 
be through spring cleaning. 

(A door slams shut, and a girl’s 
voice is heard, calling.) 

Betty: Mother, — hoy, Mother! 

Mother: Here I am, Betty. (Betty 
enters.) Are you home from art 
school already? 

Betty: Yes. We were studying 
Dutch art this morning. My, how 
clean the Dutch people are. Our art 
teacher says that’s why the colors 
in their painting are so clear and 
bright. See, this is the picture I 
painted this morning. (She holds 
up her picture. 

Mother: Why, that’s a fine piece 
of work. 

Betty: (as she fastens her picture 
on the wall) Do you know, the 
Dutch people scrub the walks at the 
front of their homes on their hands 


But I add to a meal to make it a 
feast. 
Dianna Drink: (enters) 
When you are thirsty, you need 
me, I think, 
For what is a meal without some- 
thing to drink? 
(At this point, Wally Water 
rushes in to interrupt:) 
You are so right, as long as it’s 
water, 
For nobody drinks me as much as 
they ‘“‘ought-er.”’ 
You cannot live long, if I’m not 
around. 
This advice I’m giving is free and 
sound. 
(Dottie Dinner stands up and 
says:) 
Come on, everyone, let’s end with 
a song, 
“Three Good Meals a Day,” and 
well never go wrong. 
(All in the play enter and to- 
gether they sing a final Health 
Song.) 
The Fnd 


and knees, just as we scrub our 
living rooms. ° 

Mother: (very tired) Well, it’s 
more than I can seem to do just to 
scrub the living room. 

Betty: Why, what’s the matter, 
Mother? 

Mother: It’s all this housecleaning. 

Betty: You don’t look very well at 
all. 

Mother: I feel so tired, and my 
head aches. 

Betty: Why didn’t you get Tom to 
finish the spring cleaning for you? 

Mother: He had his scout meeting 
this morning. But he should be 
home by this time. 

Betty: I tell you what you do, 
Mother. You go and lie down. Tom 
and I will finish the spring cleaning. 

Mother: But this is Saturday, and 
you and Tom love to play out-doors. 

Betty: We like it all right if you’re 
not sick. But I’d rather help you 
today, and I think Tom would too. 
(A door slams.) There, that must be 
Tom now. 

Tom’s voice: Hey, Mother, what 
you doing? 
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Mother: Here I am, Tom (as Tom 
comes in). I’m trying to finish the 
spring cleaning (holding her head). 
But oh, I feel so very bad. 

Tom: You go lie down, Mother, 
Betty can finish the cleaning for 
you. 

Betty: (laughing) I just asked her 
why she didn’t have you finish it, 
but I tell you what would be best of 
all — if we both got to work and 
finished it. 

Tom: (slowly) Well, the fellows 
wanted me to help them start a 
baseball team today. 

Mother: That’s all right, Tom. 
You go have a good time, and get 
lots of sunshine and healthy exer- 
cise. 

Tom: (starting for door) Well, I — 
(then he stops) No sir, I wouldn’t 
feel right out there in the sunshine 
while you were in here trying to 
work, and feeling bad. I’ll have some 
good healthy exercise scrubbing and 
beating the rugs for you. 

(Outside we hear a boy’s voice 
call) Hey, Tom! (Another boy) 
Hurry up, Tom! 

Tom: (going to window) Say, 
kids, I can’t come today. I’m going 
to help my mother (a pause). No, 
I’m not a sissy. She’s not feeling 
well, and I want to help her. I'll 
help with the baseball team after 
school all next week (another pause). 
O. K., so long, gang! 

Mother: That was nice of you to 
give up your play to help me, Tom. 

Tom: (rolling up sleeves) Who 
wants to play when there’s spring 
cleaning to get finished. Where’s 
the scrub brush, where’s the broom, 
where’s the step ladder, where’s 
the carpet beater. 

Mother: (still holding head) Well, 
I can see that you have more pep 
than I — oh — (She almost falls.) 
I feel so tired and dizzy 


Betty: (leading her to couch) Here, 
Mother, you lie down. Now that 
Tom and I are on the job, you don’t 
need to worry about a thing. You 
deserve a nice rest anyhow, all the 
things you do for Tom and me every 
day of your life. 


Mother: Thank you, Betty, but I 
think I'll go bathe my forehead in 
cold water and take an aspirin first 
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before I lie down. Then maybe Ill 
feel better after a short rest. 

Betty: That’s a good idea. 

(Mother goes out, holding her 
aching head.) 

Tom: Poor Mother! She really 
does look awfully tired. 

(The children scrub and sweep 
and shake things out, as they talk. 
Lots of action.) 

Betty: She works too hard. Do you 
know what I’m going to do, Tom? 

Tom: Golly, Betty, I never know 
what you’re going to do. 

Betty: Well, ’'m going to make a 
resolution right this minute to do 
more things to help her. For one 
thing, she’s never going to have to 
ask me to wash the dishes. 

Tom: That’s a good idea. I'll 
make a resolution to help her more 
too. I’ll never complain when she 
asks me to run to the store. 

Betty: (very serious) You know, 
this is just the right time to make 
resolutions to be better to our 
mother. 

Tom: Why? 

Betty: Because it’s the day be- 
fore Mother’s Day. And instead of 
having a Mother’s Day just once 
a year, we should think of Mother 
every single day. 

Tom: Gosh, Betty, you’re right. 
What would we ever do without 
her? 

Betly: We'd have a hard time. 
Why, who would get our meals 
and mend our clothes? 

Tom: And make us try to behave 
properly. Well, of course, dad helps 
a little with that. But she’s a won- 
derful mother all right. 

Betty: And sometimes we don’t 
even do the little things that would 
help her, like hanging up our clothes, 
and putting away our play stuff. 

Tom: And sometimes when she 
does ask me to do some little thing 
to help her, I say, “Well, what’s 
Betty going to dod” 

Betly: (laughing) And sometimes 
I say, ‘““What are you going to make 
Tom do?” 

Tom: But we'll never do that any- 
more, will we? 

Betty: No indeed. I’m going to do 
things to help before she has_ to 
ask me. 

Tom: So am I. (picking up old 


plant off stand) Say, this plant of 
hers surely looks dead. I got her a 
pretty pink geranium for Mother’s 
Day to take its place. 

Betty: And I painted her this 
Dutch scene in my art class this 
morning. 

Tom: Say, that’s wonderful. Quite 
an artist now, aren’t you? 

Betty: I don’t know about that, 
but I hope she likes it. 

Tom: (looking at picture) Oh, she 
will. She'll have it framed. You 
know Mother. 

Betly: (picking up one rug, scrub 
brush and bucket) Well, we’d better 
get these rugs finished. We'll take 
them out back, and I'll give this 
one a good scrubbing while you beat 
the dust out of that one. 

Tom: (picking up other rug and 
carpet beater) All right. Here goes 
for a good beating. (They go out 
one way, and in a second Mother 
comes in the other way.) 

Mother: (looking about) They 
must have gone out to play after all. 
Oh well, you can hardly blame them. 
All children like to play on sunny 
Saturdays. That is a splendid Dutch 
picture that Betty painted for me. 
I'll have to get a frame for it.My, 
this old dead plant looks dreadful! 
I wish I had a pink geranium to 
take its place. Well, I’m not going 
to worry about it for awhile. I'll 
just lie down here on the couch till 
I feel a little better. 

(She lies down on couch, closes 
her eyes. A minute of silence follows 
while we hear far away “‘tinkly” 
music. Then the announcer tiptoes 
on.) 

Announcer: | must come on tip- 
toe, so I won’t awake Mother. She 
was so tired that she has already 
fallen asleep. Poor Mother! We hope 
that when she wakes she will feel 
better. While she is asleep, she 
dreams. First she dreams about the 
Dutch picture Betty gave her. 
Then she dreams about the pink 
geraniums she wants, and that Tom 
is giving her. Now we will see 
Mother’s dreams! 

First we have the Dutch Chil- 
dren’s Dance. 

Then the dance 


of the Pink 


Geraniums. 
Announcer: Now while Betty and 
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Tom finish cleaning the rugs we 
will hear the male chorus sing 
““M-O-T-H-E-R.” 

(Chorus sings.) 

(Then Tom and Betty come in 
with the rugs.) 

Betty: (spying Mother asleep) Sh, 
we'll have to work quietly. Mother’s 
sleeping. 

(They work fast and quietly, 
carrying out step ladders, etc., 
that cluttered the room, laying the 
rugs, putting the chairs in order, 
etc.) 

Tom: (picking up old plant) [I’m 
going to throw this out and put the 
new one here as a surprise for 
Mother when she wakes up. 

Betty: That’s a good idea. (He 
carried out the old plant. Betty is 
finishing up the work, and all is 
completed when he returns with 
the plant.) 

Tom: (setting it on stand) There, 
how does that look? 

Betty: Why, it’s beautiful! 

Mother: (sitting up and rubbing 
her eyes. Talking in her sleep.) 
Beautiful! Beautiful! (looking about) 
What’s beautiful? 

Betty: Did you have a good sleep, 
Mother? 


Tom: Do you feel better? 

Mother: Why, I had a wonderful 
sleep, thank you, and that pain in 
my head has gone altogether. I feel 
fine. 

Betty and Tom: (together) That’s 
great! Gee, I’m glad. 

Mother: And I had the strangest 
dreams. They seemed so very real. 
Why, they were real. I dreamed 
about your picture, Betty. 

Betty: It is your picture, Mother. 
I painted it for you for Mother’s 
Day. 

Mother: Why, thank you. You 
couldn’t have given me anything 
I'd like better. I’ll frame it and put 
it right here in the living room 
(looking at the pink geraniums). 
But what’s this? Why, it’s just what 
I wanted, and exactly what I 
dreamed about. Pink geraniums! 

Betty: Tom got them for you for a 
Mother’s Day gift. 

Mother: Oh, Tom, thank you 
(smelling them). I just love them. 

Tom: I’m glad you like them, 
Mother. 

Mother: God sent me good chil- 
dren. 

Betty: God gave us a good Mother, 
and we haven’t appreciated you. 


more to help you and make you 
happy. 

Tom: You bet we are. 

Mother: And how nice and clean 
you made the room. Why, it looks 
like it’s going to be the happiest 
Mother’s Day I’ve ever had. 

Tom: (as the curtain slowly falls) 
Every day from now on is going to 
be Mother’s Day at our house! 

Curtain 
(as ““Mother’’ is softly played or 
sung in the distance) 
Announcer: This is the end of our 
play, and we hope you liked it. We 
also hope that all of you who saw it 
will think a little more about your 
mother. You may have many things 
in this world, but God gave you only 
one dear Mother. Let’s be kind to 
her, and do all we can to help her. 
One poet gave us this little verse: 
“Hundreds of stars in the deep blue 
sky, 

Hundreds of bees in the purple 
clover, 

Hundreds of clouds that go drifting 
by, 

But only one Mother the wide world 
over!” 


The May Flowers Talk 


Cuorar Speaking has proved 
to be an excellent form of speech 
training. It appeals to boys and 
girls. Those who have a real taste 
for poetry, of course, like it. Those 
who have not previously enjoyed 
poetry take a new interest in it. 
They are surprised and happy to 
find how expressive and delightful 
is the tone of their voices when they 
speak together. Timid children are 
encouraged to join in because they 
lose their identity in a choral speak- 
ing group; they are caught by the 
spirit of the rhythm and enjoy 
poetry as much as the poem-lovers 
of the group. To foster an apprecia- 
tion of poetry and to improve in- 
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(Choral Speaking) 
ANNE WYATT 


dividual voices, choral speaking is 
of much value in the primary 
grades. 

At Maytime one group of children 
expressed much interest in being 
the flowers which bloom in May. 
The class had previously done some 
choral speaking and had been di- 
vided into three groups for this: 
those having medium voices, low 
voices (dark), and higher voices 
(light). This division of voices is 
not as important. in the primary 
grades as in the upper grades, so 
the primary teacher need not be 
much concerned about it. When the 
children decided that they would 
like to give the May poems for their 


mothers they worked them out 
together as follows: 


Apple Blossom 
(Medium) 
I am Apple Blossom 
Just arrived in town, 
I wear a light green bonnet 
And a snowy gown. 


My pretty dress is — 
What do you think? 
Five white petals, 
Just touched with pink. 


Honeysuckle 
(Light) 
I am the Honeysuckle 
With my drooping head; 
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And early in the springtime 
I don my dress of red. 


I grow in quiet woodlands, 
Beneath a budding tree; 

So when you take a ramble 
Just look for me. 


Nasturtium 
(Lark) 
I am the gay Nasturtium, 
I bloom in gardens fine, 
Among the garden flowers 
My slender stalk I twine. 


Bright orange is my color — 
The eyes of all to please. . . 
I have a tube of honey 
For all the bees. 


The Morning-Glory 
(Medium) 
Up it sprang from the soft dark earth 
The morning-glory vine; 
Higher and higher, brave and green, 
With many a twist and twine, 


(Light) 

Bird and butterfly wheeled to see, 
And children stopped, a-row, 

To point with rosy fingers sweet, 
And watch the blossoms grow. 


(Dark) 
Purple and crimson, white and blue, 
Out from the lightsome green, 


(Light) 
They swing and rustle, the dainty 
bells, 
Their sheltering leaves between, 


(Dark) 
Low by the grass and high by the 
roof, 
And beautiful all the way; 


(Light) 
“And the prettiest flowers grow 
highest up.” 


(Medium) 
The children wisely say. 
The Lilac 

(Medium) 

The sun shone warm, and the lilac 
said, 

(Light) 

“I must hurry and get my table 
spread, 


For if I am slow, and dinner late, 
My friends, the bees, will have to 
wait.” 
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(Medium) 
So, delicate lavender glass she 
brought, 


And the daintiest china ever bought, 
Purple tinted, and all complete; 
And she filled each cup with honey 


sweet. 

(Dark) 

‘Dinner is ready!’ the spring wind 
cried; 

And from hive and hiding, far and 
wide, 

(Light) 

While the lilac laughed to see them 
come, 

(Dark) 

The little gray-jacketed bees came 
hum-m! 

(Light) 

They sipped the syrup from every 
cell, 

(Dark) 


They nibbled at taffy and caramel; 

(Medium) 

“Then without being asked, they all 

buzzed: 

“‘We will be very happy to stay to 
tea.” 


The Daisies 
(Dark) 
Violets are dainty posies, 
(Light) 
Buttercups are brighter, 


(Medium) 
Daisies are not rich as roses, 
Lilies may be whiter. 


(Light) 

Primroses have fairer faces, 
(Dark) 

Peachblows pinker blushes, 
(Medium) 

Arethusas lovelier laces, 
Gentians holier hushes. 


(Light) 

But, if these were all before me 
Waiting for their praises, 

(Dark) 

Tenderly they might implore me, 
First, I’d name the daisies. 


The Cherry Blossom 
(Light) 
Little Cherry Blossom 
Lived up in a tree, 
And a very pretty 
Little thing was she; 


(Dark) 

Clad all through the winter 
In a coat of brown, 

Warm she was, though living 
In a northern town. 


(Medium) 

But, one sunny morning, 
Thinking it was May, 

(Light) 

“T’ll not wear,”’ said blossom, 
“This brown dress today.’ 

(Medium) 

So she let her brown dress 
Drop and blow away, 

(Dark) 

Putting on a pretty one 
That fine sunny day. 


The Violet 

(Medium) 

Down in a green and shady bed, 
A modest violet grew. 

Its stalk was bent, it hung its head, 
As if to hide from view. 

(Light) 

And yet it was a lovely flower, 
Its colors bright and fair; 

It might have graced a rosy bower, 
Instead of hiding there. 

(Dark) 

Yet there it was content to bloom 
In modest tints arrayed; 

And th2re diffused its sweet perfume 
Within the silent shade. 


(All) 

Then let me to the valley go, 
This pretty flower to see, 
That I may also learn to grow 

In sweet humility. 
—Jane Taylor 


Processions of Flowers 
(Light) 
Sing, sing, lily bells ring, 
(Lark) 
The blossoms are coming to town, 
(Medium) 
Daisies and lilies and daffy-down- 
dillies 
Each in a sweet new gown. 


(Light) 

Sing, sing, lily bells ring, 

(L ark) 

The blossoms are coming to town, 

(Medium) 

Pansy and mignonette, marigold, 
violet, 

Each in a rich new gown. 
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Helen Strimple 


Meg hurries out of the bathroom without Peg takes time to wash her face and hands 


taking time to really wash clean. She does not until they are really clean. She leaves the 


leave the bathroom neat and tidy, ready for —_},4throom clean and neat just as she found it. 


the next one to use it. 
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Meg dresses in a hurry and does not take Peg learns to tie her own shoe laces. She is 


time to tie her shoe strings. She stumbles careful to keep them tied so she will not trip 
over her trailing shoe laces and falls. or fall on them. She likes to look neatly 


dressed. 
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THE PICNIC BASKET—PUZZLE I. Dyer Kuenstler 


py 


/ UU) 


4 


~ 
a 
p 
y How many squirrels are in plain sight? (6) Find four more squirrels. Also find the owner of the picnic-basket, a baby 


bird, two other birds, a rabbit and a lizard. 
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STUBBORN PETE I. Dyer Kuenstler 


TRIED TO COAX_HIM TOF 


FOLLOW HER 


DOWN, SHOUTED} SP, | SAID, ‘BACK DOWN! 
CAIN'T GO DOWN HEAD WON'T 


YOU UP 


PETE TRIES AGAIN =! KNOW, 
AND AGAIN, AT LAST AC K 
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The Kite Festival 


MIRIAM CLARK POTTER, Illustrated by the Author 


One DAY Mrs. Sheep met 
Mrs. Goose on Animaltown Avenue. 
‘*Hello,” she said. “Are you going 
to try for a prize in our kite festi- 
val?” 

Mrs. Goose locked cross. “I don’t 
knew what you are talking about!” 

“Well, I'll tell you. We are all 
going to make paper kites. You can 
buy the matesial at Mr. GobLler’s 


Store. Then, on Thursday after- 
noon, if there is a good breeze, we 
are going to fly the kites from the 
top of the hill near the Wild Woods. 
There will be a prize for the kite 
that looks the prettiest in the air, 
and a prize for the one that looks 
the most unusual in the air. Old 
Lady Owl and Tom Towser are go- 
ing to be the judges.” 

Mrs. Goose looked interested. 
““Yes,”’ she said, “I will try. I think 
I can get the prize for the prettiest 
one.” 

Mrs. Sheep smiled a wooly smile. 
“Well,” she said, “It won't do any 
harm to try.” 

Mrs. Goose hurried to Mr. Gob- 
bler’s Store. ‘There were some sam- 
ple kites on the wall; she stretched 
her long neck and looked at them. 
They were bright-colored, and they 
had fine long tails. Then she bought 
a book cf directions, and a lot of 
material to work with. She shut 
herself into her house, and no one 
saw Mrs. Goose that day or the neat. 


Suddenly someone said, “Look, there is a strange-shaped kite up there. 


The day after that was Kite 
Day. When Mrs. Goose stuck her 
head out of the window that morn- 
ing, she was delighted to find that 
there was a good breeze. 

About two o'clock the Pop-Rab- 
bit family went past her house. 
They were going up the hill, all 


ready for the festival. Leaf, the 
biggest litthke bunny, had a kite 


with a bunny’s head painted on it. 
Baby Bumps had a red kite with a 
long green tail. Clover had a lovely 
blue one, butterfly shape, with big 
orange spots. Mr. and Mrs. Rabbit 
each had a box-shaped kite, brown 
and purple. 

Then more of the animal people 
went by with their kites. 

Mrs. Goose decided it was time 
for her to go. But she was going the 
back way! She didn’t want her 
friends to see what she had. She 
pulled her market cart behind her. 
In the cart was something high, 
covered by a sheet. 

When she got to the top of the 
hill, she hid behind some _ bushes. 
The air was full of kites; the animal 
people were holding tight to the 
strings, for there was a high wind 


now. Old Lady Owl and Tom Tow- 
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ser were sitting on the judges’ 
stand; it was a flat old log. They 
were staring up at the kites. 

Suddenly Old Lady Owl called, 
“Well, if these are all, you may pull 
them down now. We have looked 
at them long enough.” 

‘““No — no! Wait for me!’’ shouted 
Mrs. Goose. She came rushing pell- 
mell from behind the tree; and she 
carried five kites! Two were box 
shape; three were regular kites, and 
they all had long tails, and strings. 
They were decorated with stars and 
flowers and fruit, drawn in crayon, 
in a quick, slapdash way. The kites 
were different colors, blue and green 
and yellow and red and pink. Mrs. 
Goose came tearing along with them, 
and the strong wind caught the kites 
at once. It lifted them into the air 
like an elevator. They sailed up and 
up, straight and fast. 

Everyone stared. 

Suddenly someone said, ‘Look, 
there is a strange-shaped kite up 
there, too. It looks like some kind 
of an animal. A big bird, perhaps.” 


Then Old Lady Owl said, very 


wisely, “Since Mrs. Goose is not 
here on the ground with us, that 
bird-shaped thing dangling from 
her five kites —” 

be Mrs. Goose, herself!’’ 
screeched Mrs. Squirrel. 

“Oh, she got carried up with 


them!” cackled Mrs. Hen. “‘Why on 
earth did she make so many kites?” 

“She’s not on earth now, 
in the sky,” giggled 
Clarabelle. ““And see 


she’s 
Arabelle and 
— she has a 
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Clover’s was a lovely blue butterfly 
shape. 


kite-tail, too, 
her own tail!” 
harder. 

“Don’t laugh, girls,” said their 
mother. ‘““This is very serious.” 

“Oh, why doesn’t she let go of the 
kites, and use her own wings, and 
fly?” said Mrs. Sheep 

“She probably hasn't’ even 
thought of it,’ mewed Black Cat. 
“And anyway, she is sort of rusty 
about flying, now. She has got to be 
a ground goose.” 

“Well, she’s not a ground goose 
now,” grunted Mr. Pig. 

Old Lady Owl was watching, with 
a pair of glasses. “‘Now she is kick- 
ing, hard,”’ she said. 


hanging down from 
They giggled even 


‘““Now she is 
going up. Now she is coming down 


= 


she looks awful!’’ said Mrs. Squirrel. 


down — down — into one of 
those trees below the hill.” 

“We must go and rescue her!”’ 
cried Mrs. Squirrel, beginning to 
run. 

“Pll have to climb the tree and 
get her,” said Black Cat, as Mrs. 
Goose, kites and all, came down 
whop in the top of a tree. 

“T will come and help you,”’ 
Mr. Pop-Rabbit. 

So they ran down the hill, too. 

When they came near Mrs. Goose, 
Mrs. Squirrel said to Black Cat and 
Mr. Pop-Rabbit, “Oh, she looks 
awful!” 

She did, too; her long neck was 
hanging limply down from the tree- 
top, and her eyes were squeezed 
shut. 

Black Cat climbed up, and got her 
out of the tangle of kites and 
branches and strings and leaves and 
tails. They stretched her out on the 
ground, and fanned her with big 
leaves, and after a moment or two, 
she came to. 

“Oh dear, oh dear,’ she said. 
‘*‘What an experience! Oh, my pretty 
kites! They are all smashed up now.” 

“Well, you are lucky to be alive,”’ 
Mrs. Squirrel told her. ““You were 
fortunate to come down in a tree, 
and not in a river, or on some hard 
stones.” 


said 


Mrs. Goose got up and shook her- 
self, and started back up the hill 
with the others. But all the way she 
said, “Oh dear, oh dear. What an 
experience!” 

Everyone 


welcomed her, when 


wile 
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they got back to the hilltop again. 
The kites were all pulled down now, 
and Old Lady Owl and Tom Towser 
were just about to make the an- 
nouncement about the prizes. They 
weut behind a tree to talk it over, 
and everyone waited, very excited. 

After a while they came back. Old 
Lady Owl stood up on the judges’ 
stand, and said: 

“We have decided that the kite 
which looked the prettiest in the air 
belonged to Clover Pop-Rabbit. 
The lovely butterfly kite. So, she 
will get the prize for that.”’ 

There was a clapping of paws; 
but Mrs. Goose wailed: “Oh dear, 
oh dear; and I made five kites, to 
be sure to get that prize! I hurried 

Old Lady Owl said to her, in a 
low voice, “‘Perhaps it might have 
been better to work on just one 
kite. But never mind.” 


“But I do mind,” said Mrs. 
Goose. “‘Oh dear, oh dear.” 
“Shhbhhh,” Mrs. Pop-Rabbit 


told her. ‘““You were very lucky to 
come down alive.”’ 


But Mrs. Goose was crying, using 
her wing for a handkerchief. 

“We had quite a hard time, de- 
ciding about the kite that looked 


the most unusual in the air,” went 
on Old Lady Owl. ““We both said — 
‘Mrs. Goose looked the most un- 
usual in the air, but she is not a kite.’”’ 

“‘No, she is just a goose,”” shouted 
Black Cat. 

“But she was with a bunch of 
kites,” said Mr. Pig. 

“And birds of a feather flock to- 
gether,” put in Mrs. Sheep. 

“Anyway, she looked like a kite, 
way up,” said Mrs. Squirrel, “and 
she did have a kite tail.” 

“Well,” said Old Lady Owl, “‘as 
you all seem to think she was most 
unusual — don’t you think we 
ought to give her that prize? For 
surely it was most unusual to have 
a goose flying all over the place 
with five tangled-up kites.” 

“Give her the prize!” shouted 
Arabelle and Clarabelle,” and then 
maybe she will stop crying.”’ For 
Mrs. Goose was making a loud 
noise, by this time. 


Copy Cat 


FRANCES |. SHINN 


“@ 

JIQUAWK!” shouted Bob 
Blue Jay, as he came zooming into 
the pecan tree. It was autumn, and 
the nuts were now ripe. 

Right before Bob’s eyes was a 
big cluster of pecans. They were 
peeping out from their overcoats, 
which were really their outside 
shells. 

“Squawk!” Bob shouted again. 
He hit the largest pecan with his 
bill. He hit it so hard that it fell to 
the ground. 

Dropping down like a helicopter, 
Bob took the nut in his bill and flew 
back to the oak tree. 

He pecked away at the heart of 
the sweet, juicy nut. “My, but this 
first pecan of the season tastes 
delicious!”” he thought. “‘Guess I'll 
go and get a fresh one.”’ 

The partly eaten nut dropped 
to the ground. 


While Bob was gone, Red cardi- 
nal hopped up. With his small 
curved yellow beak, he began dig- 
ging patiently into the partly eaten 
nut. Since cardinals are never 
greedy, Red called out, “‘Watch 
here! Watch here!’’ He was calling 
to his wife, Rose. 

Dressed in her lovely rose, tan, 
and olive costume, Rose hopped 
over to handsome, scarlet-coated 
Red. Slowly they ate until every 
bite of the delicious nut was fin- 
ished. They left the shells as clean 
as if they had been scrubbed! 

Just then, Bob Blue Jay zoomed 
in with a fresh pecan in his bill. 
On a lower limb of the oak tree sat 
Jimmy the Squirrel. Jimmy held 
a nut in his cheeks, too, but he did 
not eat it. 

“Squawkety - squawk!”’ 
screamed, as if to. say, 


Bob 
“Why 


“Yes, yes, give her the prize,” 
shouted everybody else. 

Tom Towser nodded his head at 
Old Lady Owl, and she said, “I now 
announce that the prize for the kite 
that looked the most unusual in the 
air goes to Mrs. Goose, for being 
the only live feather kite in our 
Festival.” 

There was a quick clapping of 
paws and flapping of wings, and Mrs. 
Goose stopped crying at once, and 
smiled a wide, happy smile. 

They made her and Clover Pop- 
Rabbit come right up in front of the 
judges’ stand, and get their prizes. 

Clover’s was a lovely little pair 
of roller skates. 

Mrs. Goose’s was a beautiful big 
purple umbrella. 

“Don’t put it up,” Mrs. Squirrel 
whispered to her. “You might feel 
yourself being carried up _ high 
again!” 

“T feel up high, anyway,’ laughed 
Mrs. Goose, “‘because I got a prize!”’ 
And the kite tail was twisted so 
tight around her own tail that they 
had a hard time getting it off. 


don’t you eat your nut, Jimmy? 
What are you waiting for?” 

Jimmy barked back at Bob. His 
answer sounded a good deal like a 
chuckle. 

Jimmy scampered down the oak 
tree, his bushy tail waving like a 
silver plume. He hopped over to a 
spot under the oak tree. He sniffed 
and snuffed about the spot, all the 
time holding his nut firmly in his 
cheeks. Then he began to dig a little 
hole with his tiny forefeet. He 
dropped the nut in the hole. Now he 
covered it all up with the soil he 
had taken out. His little claws 
raked the spot until it was so smooth 
no one would ever guess that a nut 
was hidden there. 

‘““Squawkety-squawk!”’ Bob Blue 
Jay shouted. “That must be a new 
game Jimmy is_ playing,” Bob 
thought. 

Bob decided to try this new game 
of ‘Hide-the-Nut”’, himself. He 
dropped to the ground with the 
pecan in his bill. He began kicking 
leaves about in a great flurry. 
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Bob Blue Jay watched Jimmy dig 


Jimmy watched all this. “Copy 
cat!” he seemed to be barking. 

After kicking the leaves away, 
Bob laid his nut on a spot of bare 
ground. Then with his bill he lifted 
up a dry leaf and placed it over the 
pecan. He put two or three more 
leaves on top of the first one. “‘A 
pretty good game,” thought Bok. 
“Now Tl have plenty of food 
when the snow covers the ground 
later on.” 

But when Bob zoomed in with 
another nut to hide, his nice neat 
pile of leaves was gone! And where 
was the nut he had so carefully 
covered up? That was gone, too. 
Bob was pretty discouraged. He 
looked about and saw Jimmy busily 
digging another hole. His cheeks 
were bulging out with the big pecan 
he was going to hide away for the 
days when food might be scarce. 

At this moment a big gust of wind 
blustered by. It ruffled Bob’s feath- 
ers and nearly tipped him over. 
It was a cold wind, too, and it 
reminded him that winter would be 
coming before long. “‘What’ll I do 
for food when it snows if I can’t 
find the nuts I hide?’ he worried 
to himself. 

All this time Jimmy was getting 
his nut hidden, and now he was 
raking the secret spot so well that 
not even Bob could have found the 
hiding place later on. Jimmy sniffed 
a little. He seemed well pleased with 
what he had just done so well. 
Then he began to bark again, 
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enough to split his sides. 

“Squawk!” Bob complained. He 
didn’t see anything funny to chuckle 
about. 

Another big gust of wind tore by. 
It nearly tipped Bob over. But it 
did give him a jolt. “Ill bet the 
wind blew my pile of leaves away,” 
he thought. “And it probably blew 
away that luscious big pecan, too.” 

About this time, Bob also had 
another idea. know now!” he said 
to himself. “I just laid my nut on 
the ground. I didn’t bury it in a 
little hole as Jimmy does his.” 

Bob looked down at his strong, 
curved feet. He could do many 
things with them. He could scratch 
with them. He could hold a nut 
down on the tree branch while he 


far 


nn 


pecked open the shell. But he some- 
how or other had never dug a deep 
hole with them. 


“But,” Bob decided, “I have a 
very strong bill. I eat with my bill. 
And I can hammer the tree’s bark 
with it. From here on, I'll try dig- 
ging holes for my nuts with my bill.” 

Jimmy began barking and chuck- 
ling again. Bob knew by this time 
that he had been a foolish, silly 
blue jay. ““No wonder Jimmy has 
been laughing at me!” he decided. 


‘**And then, too,”’ Bob observed to 


_himself. ““This idea of covering the 


nut all up is a good one, too. No 
one will know where the nut is 
hiding but me.” 

Jimmy still barked nearby as if to 
say, “Yes, Bob, and if you rake the 
place all smooth and neat, the 
garden will always look tidy, too.” 

“Squawkety-squawkety-squawk!”’ 
Bob sang out happily. “From now 
on, I shall fill the bill all right!” 
He even chuckled to himself about 
the joke that had been on him. 
“And I can hide my crop of nuts 
away for the snowy days,” he 
thought. ‘““Now Jimmy and I can 
both eat when winter comes.” 

Bob squawked as he flew away 
for another pecan. And Jimmy sat 
there barking as if to say, “Three 
cheers for Bob Blue Jay!”” And Bob 
Blue Jay found that it sometimes 
pays to be a copy cat. It pays if 
you happen to learn something 
useful. 


Jimmy Squirrel digs with his forefeet 
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Tari was sort of like a pig, 
but he had a trunk. It was shorter 
than an elephant’s trunk. In fact, 
it was more like a long nose. It was a 
long snout. One way it helped him 
was when he was in the river. He 
could swim clear under water, and 
so long as he had the tip of his trunk 
out, he could breathe. He never 
minded getting his short hair wet. 

Tapir was a very old fashioned 
animal. There were tapirs before 
the dawn of history. They are one of 
the few such old fashioned animals 
to have survived till today. 

Tapir lived in the warm damp 
forests of South America. He used 
to sleep most of the day, when it was 
quiet. Parrots called, but most of 
the animals of the rain forest did 
their hunting at night, and there 
wasn’t even a breeze to rustle the 
tree tops. 

Then at sundown Tapir woke. It 
was usually the howler monkeys 
that woke him with the racket they 
made. But his stomach would have 
waked him, anyway. Tapir was 
always hungry when night came, 
and he spent most of the hours of 
darkness getting something to eat. 
He loved the juicy water plants that 
grew in the river. And for a fellow 
only two feet high and four feet 
long, even counting his three inch 
tail, he could certainly eat a lot of 
them. He would just swim about, 
here and there, all night, happily 
munching a meal that was break- 
fast-luncheon-dinner, all in one. 


Tapir and His Trunk 


ALLEN CHAFFEE 


Or if there were crocodiles and 
other dangerous things in the river, 
Tapir would stay in the forest, 
where he found roots and mush- 
rooms in the soft soil. He could pull 
a leafy twig to his mouth with his 
trunk, though he couldn’t reach very 
high. Nor could he see very far, with 
his small piglike eyes. 

In the shady forest, he could sleep 
all day and hardly be seen, for his 
legs and front were as black as the 
shadows, and his rear was rock- 
gray. And that was lucky, for he had 
one neighbor who liked nothing 
better than tapir steak for supper. 
And that was a huge spotted cat, 
the jaquar. But then, this giant cat 
slept all day, too, as a rule. So the 
danger was chiefly at night, when 
the jaquar went hunting. 

The jaquar could climb, though, 
and it climbed after the monkeys if 
the branches were strong enough 
not to break off under its weight. 

Tapir was not much of a runner, 
with his short, fat legs, but he could 
trot along the trail to the river 


The Daisy Speaks 
EDNA HAMILTON 
‘Summer is here,” the daisy said, 
“I’m glad, I was tired of my bed, 
I like the warm summer sun,”’ It said, 


And then it nodded its pretty head. 


A little child will come my way 
And hold me tightly to her breast, 
A little girl with light brown hair, 
The dear little girl that I love best! 


pretty fast on his narrow hoofs’ 
Though he had four toes on his 
front feet and three on his hind feet, 
he put his weight mostly on the 
third toe of each foot. Tapir could 
never have outrun a jaguar. The 
thing was just to keep out of sight, 
as much as possible, and never let 
the jaguar know he was there. 

He certainly had no way of fight- 
ing a jaguar. 

Tapir had slept all day in the 
quiet forest. He woke to the sound 
of frogs and crickets singing their 
evening songs. Suddenly Tapir’s 
skin tightened, and he had a feeling 
that danger was near. The jaguar! 
It was after the monkeys, but it was 
likely to see him at any moment. 

There was but one thing to do. 
Tapir slid into the river and hid 
beneath its overhanging bank. With 
just the tip of his snout above 
water, so he could breathe, he 
waited. In the dark water, in his 
dark coat, he could not have been 
seen even from the tree whose 
branches overhung the river. 

He waited till the monkeys 
quieted, and the jaguar was gone. 
Then he waited some more. His fat 
sides helped to keep him warm. 

Not till a very long time had 
passed did he venture out. But then 
how hungry he was! And how he 
enjoyed his breakfast! 

The tapir is found in tropical 
Central and South America, and in 
southern Asia, one in Malaya is 
nearly white. The climate is hot and 
wet on the Malay Peninsula, too. 
And the rain-forests are full of the 
plant food tapirs like. In Malaya the 
foe the tapir has most to fear is the 
tiger. 
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Woody Woodcock 


B. F. BISHOP 


W oopy Woodcock was not a 
pretty bird, although his colors were 
interesting. His back was a mixture 
of gray, brown and buff, while his 
breast was a pinkish-brown. His big 
eyes were set far back in his head, 
making it easy for him to see what 
was behind him. His tail and his 
legs were very short, and he seemed 
to have no neck at all. His bill, 
however, was very long, and, strange 
to say, the upper part had an end 
which would be lifted without open- 
ing the rest of the bill. Old Mother 
Nature knew that Woody needed 
this queer part to his bill toh Ip him 
get his breakfast of worms. 

One evening Woody was sitting 
on the bank of the woodland pond. 
Bushes and trees grew along that 
side of the pond. The ground was 
soft and muddy. This was the place 
where Woody usually ate his supper 
of worms. But that night he was 
not looking for worms. Up and down 
the bank he was strutting, with 
drooping wings, and spreading, up- 
right tail. “Paik! Paik!’ he was 
calling, but no one answered him. 

Suddenly he spread his short 
wings and whirled up into the air 
above, his flght carrying him round 
and round, as if he were following a 
great, corkscrew-shaped path. Fifty 
feet into the upper air he flew, 
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sometimes twittering, sometimes 
chirping, sometimes singing a low, 
sweet song. Then circling horizon- 
tally, he descended to the ground, 
and spreading his funny wings and 
tail, he strutted up and down again. 
Woody was calling for a mate. 

Soon from among the willows, there 
appeared a little, brown bird with a 
long bill. It was Miss Woodcock. 

Woody strutted up and down 
more proudly than ever then. The 
little lady woodcock appeared to 
take no notice of him for a while. 
She plunged her long bill down into 
the soft ground. When she pulled it 
out, it held a big angleworm which 
she immediately swallowed. She 
bored into the black dirt for another 
worm. 

Just then she heard a clattering 
sound and, looking up, she saw 
Woody rising in the air. Round and 
round, up and up, he flew, all the 
while singing to her the sweetest 
love song she had ever heard. She 
forgot her supper of worms. She 
listened and listened, and watched 
and watched. By the time Woody 
had again alighted on the ground 
beside her, she had decided to stay 
with him and help him build a little 
home. 

Days passed while they looked 
for just the right spot for that little 


nest. Finally they found a depres- 
sion on the hillside a few rods from 
the pond. As soon as they had agreed 
that this was the right place for the 
little home, they began filling the 
hole with dry grass and leaves. In a 
short time it was finished. It was 
not much of a nest, but it suited the 
two birds perfectly. Each day for 
four days, Mrs. Woodcock laid an 
egg in the nest. 

Days passed and then four little 
fluffy, downy balls were following 
their mother, as she spread her tail, 
showing the white feathers — a 
white spot which they could follow 
even in the dusk. 

The little ones grew fast and soon 
their backs were covered with black 
and brown feathers, while their 
breasts were pinkish-brown. 

It was an evening in spring. The 
flowers of the woodland were in full 
bloom, sending their sweet odors 
across the swamp air. The frogs 
were singing their evening chorus. 
Along the top of the pasture hill 
came Mr. Fox. He did not see Mrs. 
Woodcock and her babies, but the 
watchful mother saw him. 

Without a word of warning, she 
caught one little one between her 
feet, and flew away so softly that 
even Mr. Fox, with his keen ears, 
did not hear a sound. In a moment 
she returned and grasped another 
baby. In this way she carried all 
four of the young to a safe place. 
As she was flying away with the last 
one, the old fox saw her. With an 
angry snarl he started toward her,, 
but before he had covered half the 
distance, she had disappeared among 
the treetops. 

Summer passed and the young 
woodcocks were now as large as 
their parents. Dozens of little holes 
in the swampy ground around the 
pond showed where the bird family 
had eaten many meals of nice, fat 
worms. 

All summer long the Nature Man 
had kept watch of the woodcock 
family. He was pleased, each time 
he saw them, that nothing had 
harmed any of them. 

And then came the hunter. The 
Nature Man saw him walking down 
the pasture road, gun across his 
shoulder. He waited for the man. 
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“You can’t shoot anything on this 
farm, my friend,” he said. 

“T only want to get a few wood- 
cocks,”’ said the hunter. ““The people 
at the village hotel have asked for a 
breakfast of woodcock on toast.” 

“You can’t shoot any woodcocks 
on this farm,” returned the Nature 
Man firmly. 

“Why? What good are they?” 
demanded the hunter. 

“They eat many harmful insects,” 
answered the Nature Man. “But, 
even if they didn’t, what would our 
woods be if you hunters killed all 
the little animals and birds>”’ 

“It is good sport,” grinned the 
hunter. 

“I don’t agree with you,” said the 
Nature Man sharply. 
don’t let Farmer John 


“Anyway, 
see you 


carrying a gun across his pasture.” 


And with this the Nature Man 
turned away. He was relieved to see 
the hunter turn back in the direc- 
tion of the hotel. Probably he would 
tell the guests that they would not 
get woodcock on toast for breakfast 
as long as that bothersome Nature 
Man hung around. 

Autumn came and one late Octo- 
ber night Jack Frost came and 
locked up all the little angleworms 
in their winter homes. Mr. and Mrs. 
Woodcock knew that they could 
never break that strong lock. So 


that evening, as the sun was setting 
in the west, the woodcock family 
started their long flight to the 
southland where food would be 
plentiful, and the evenings, which 
would be soft and 


they loved, 


mellow. 


Books in Review 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


SATURDAY WALK — By Ethel 
Wright; illustrated by Richard Rose 
(William R. Scott, Inc.). Price $1.50. 

This is indeed a charming picture 
book for the young child. It is full 
of vitality, realness, and curiosity. 
Its every page is sure to awaken in 
the child just those every day things 
in which he is most interested — the 
bus, the signs, the milk truck, the 
wrecker, the garbage truck, the fire 
engine, the railroad station, the 
airplane. 

Every child who has taken walks 
with Daddy (and what child hasn’t) 
will be delighted with both the con- 
tents and the illustrations in this 


book. 


OUR DAY — By Richard W. 
Burkhardt, Ann G. McGuinness; il- 
lustrated by Clare McKinley (Beck- 
ley-Cardy, Publishers). Price $1.28. 

This little pre-reader is one of the 
“Home Environment Series’? — an 
interesting picture story without 
text. It deals with lively and real 
school situations that the first grade 
child will experience. The drawings 
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are genuinely sympathetic, realistic, 
and easily interpreted. The approach 
is always positive and covers all 
those simple everyday things that 
fill every child’s school day from 
arising until his return home. By 
talking about the pictures and get- 
ting the children to share similar 
experiences one with another, the 
teacher can lead the children to a 
better understanding of how to 
live happily together. 


STICK IN THE MUD — By Jean 
and Fred Ketchum; illustrated by 


ROCAY IVT TEACHERS 


AGENCY 


S Nat Bann Bioc Denver. Col 


Mgr. 


Fred Ketchum (William R. Scolt, 
Inc., Publishers). Price $1.50. 


Little children are filled with 
wonder as to how everything ends — 
the happening, the story, the book. 
The Ketchums have written this 
little story about progress, how it 
begins and how it never ends. It 
delightfully tells a simple story of 
a people “stuck in the mud”’ with 
an old custom until all at once a 
small boy used his imagination to 
work out a better way for them. 
It is through this small boy that a 
whole village was changed. Both 
author and artist of the book are 
teachers and know children. With 
intelligence, humor, and_ respect 
they have created a real child whom 
other children will love and under- 
stand immediately. The delightful 
drawings will help bring the story 
close to the children. 


FOLLOW THE ROAD — By Alvin 
Tresselt; illustrated by Roger Duvoi- 
sin; (Lothrop, Lee and Shepard Co., 
Inc.). Price $2.00. 


So many little children, toddling 
down the road with their little 
rattly red wagons, ask us each in 
his own way, this question, ““Where 
does the road go?” If you can show 
them or tell them about all the 
people along the road, about the 
bumpy hills and highways, about 
the quiet little towns along the way, 
about the beautiful bridge that 
leads to the super-highway into the 
city, you will make them very 
happy. This is exactly what Alvin 
Tresselt and Roger Duvoisin have 
done in this fascinating picture book, 
Follow the Road. The author shows 
on every page how delighted chil- 


Kindergarten and Primary Teachers 


In Great Demand and Receive Highest Salaries. 
Free Enr. Largest In West. Wm. 


uffer, Ph.D.. 


Teachers: College, Secondary and Elementary. 
Vacancies in Public and Private Schools and Colleges. 
Teachers placed in Over Twenty States This Year. Enroll new. 


Cline Teachers Agency, Box 607, East Lansing, Michigan 


Member—N.A.T.A. 34th Year 


TEACHERS’ 


CLIN [ ON « it is a position in the Midwest, West or 


Alaska, we can find it for you. Enroll Now. 
706 South Fourth Street 


AGENCY 


Clinton, Iowa 
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dren are with everything that runs 
on wheels. It is an exciting, realistic 
picture book beautifully done by 
the author and artist. 


MARKED CORNERS (a Play) — 
By Francesca Falk Miller with a 


forward by Ralph G. Newman. Pub- 


lished by Americana House, Chicago. 
Price $3.00. 

Although many stories and plays 
have been written about the young 
Lincoln, none, we believe, surpass 
the humility, love, warmth, wisdom, 
and tenderness, of this three-act 
play by Francesca Falk Miller. It 
is little wonder that this is the play, 
among the 177 manuscripts sub- 


mitted, that was chosen by the 
Southwestern Indiana Civic asso- 


ciation as the prize play on the boy- 
hood and youth of Abraham Lin- 
coln. It has been so truly said that 
“that which touches the _heart- 
strings is sure to live longer.” If 
this be true, Marked Corners: as- 
suredly will go down in history as a 
living memorial of pioneer life in 
Southern Indiana, where young Lin- 
coln experienced toil, struggle, sor- 
row, love, and hard-won joys. If 
ever words had meaning and pathos, 
it is those words Mrs. Miller has 
written into the death scene of 
Abraham Lincoln’s mother, into 
the very touching acceptance of his 
new mother, and into his heart- 
warming, reverent, and _ sacrificial 
love for Ann Roby. The whole set- 
ting of Lincoln’s youth — the tallow 
dips, salt-rising dough, pot licker, 
grease lamp, the herb doctor, the 
quilting bee, all contribute to an 
older American way of life that was 
the setting for 
Mrs. 


extremely versatile in the fields of 


Lincoln’s youth. 
Miller’s whole life has been 


music, literature, art. We commend 
her most highly upon this most 
about 
one of America’s most distinguished 


distinguished play written 


personalities. 


A Program in Weeks 
THE HARMONY BAND 


Send for FREE catalog 


HANDY-FOLIO MUSIC CO. 
2821 N. 9th St., Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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Teaching Aids Department 
SPRINGFIELD 2, MASSACHUSETTS 


Cut out the coupons and mail in one envelope to: 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD Coupon Service, Springfield 2, Massachusetts 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 
School and College Service 


Please send me a free copy of “Inside Railroading,” for an illustrated booklet 
which takes the reader behind the scenes for a look at some aspects of rail- 
roading rarely seen by the general public. 


MASSACHUSETTS DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
Room 651 


Please send me your free, brand-new 40-page Massachusetts Vacation Book. 


THE GREYSTONE CORPORATION 

Educational Activities Division, Dept. 626 

Send for FREE catalog or enclose your order with this coupon. 


M. GRUMBACHER 

Please send me Dong Kingman’s “Water Color Notes,” a 10-page reprint of 
this famous artist’s painting method, plus a list of Grumbacher colors, papers, 
and _— recommended by Mr. Kingman to his students. Profusely tlus- 
trated. 


Name 


SENECA NOVELTY COMPANY 


Please send me free literature and prices of your rulers to be used in elementary 
grades. 
& 


DAINTEE TOYS, INC. 


Please send me a copy of ‘““Manual for Teaching with Counting Frame,” by 
Dr. Irving Allen Dodes . . . and information about your visual teaching aid toys 
and equipment. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


Please send me your colorfully illustrated folder ‘‘Magic with Water Colors.” 
Also send me the instructive folder “Modeling with Clay.” 


IN 
Street 
Street 

1es. 
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NEW HORIZONS 


An idea we 


hope is 


helpful 


In Electronics 


Here’s new teaching aid that helps 
class grasp theory of radio, radar 
and electronics through “doing” 

Here’s unusually complete and 
new RCA Electronics Kit geared 
to technical comprehension and 
skills of ages 11 to 18. With it, 
class can make numerous experi- 
ments. Then, build and operate 
l-tube and fine 2-tube radio. 

64-Page Booklet 8x514” called First Ad- 
ventures in Electronics comes with Kit. 

16 specific experiments are set up in 5 

parts: Charges and Batteries; Currents 
and Detecting Devices; Waves; Radios. 
Also included are International Morse 
Code and most symbols used in radio. 

For ELecrronics Kir described, write to 
CentTrRAL ScientiFic Co., 1700 Irving Pk. 
Rd., Chicago 13. $29.95 plus 25¢ postage. 


A healthful daily pleasure 


At home after a busy day, relax 
with tasty Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum. 
The natural chewing 


helps ease 


ny 
RULERS & 
YARDSTICKS 


SENC 


., IN 
Seneca Falls 5, N.Y. 


201-207 Fall St. 
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The Farm 
(From Page 32) 
Sprague Mitchell — Pub. Simon 
and Schuster — 1948 

“Pogo’s Farm Adventure’ by 
Norling — Pub. Holt — 1948 

“Country Boy” by Bailey — 
Pub. Abingdon — 1947 

“One Horse Farm” by Ipcar — 
Pub. Doubleday — 1950 

“Lady Cake Farm” by Hunt — 
Pub. Lippincott — 1952 

“Little Haymaker’” by Coats- 
worth — Pub. Macmillan — 1949 

“Donkey Cart” by Bulla — Pub. 
Crowell — 1946 

“Pancakes for Breakfast’’ by 
Paull — Pub. Doubleday — 1946 

“Come to the Farm” by Tensen 
— Pub. Riley and Lee — 1949 

“Grandpa’s Farm” by Martin- 
son — Pub. Children’s Press — 1949 

“Little Farmer’ by Margaret 
Wise Brown — Pub. Scott — 1948 

“Farm Story” by Elsa Nast — 
Pub. Harper — 1946 

“Animals of Farmer Jones’ — 
Pub. Simon and Schuster — 1942 

““Yonie Wondernose” by De An- 
geli — Pub. Doubleday — 1944 

“Don’t Count Your Chicks” by 
D’Aulaire — Pub. Doubleday — 
1943 

“The Little Farm”’ by Lois Lenski 
— Pub. Oxford 

“Spring Comes to Meadowbrook 
Farm” by Keeler — Pub. Nelson 
1945 

“Farm Stories” by Jackson — 
Pub. Simon and Schuster — 1946 

“Cozy Little Farm” by Bonino — 
Pub. Grosset and Dunlap — 1946 

“Corn Farm Boy” by Lois Lenski 
— Pub. 1954 

Older books, but good: 

“Bobby of Cloverfield Farm” by 
Helen Orton — Pub. Frederick 
Stokes 

“Grandfather’s Farm” by Helen 
S. Read — Pub. Chas. Scribner’s 

“Baby Animals” by Troxel and 
‘Dunn — Pub. Row Peterson and Co. 

“Billy Boy On the Farm’ by 
Alice Hanthorn — Pub. Benjamin 
Sanborn 

“The Little Lost Pigs’ by Helen 
Orton — Pub. Frederick A. Stoke 


VIII. POLMS 

From First. Book of Poetry” 
by Isabel Peterson —: Pub. Frank- 
lin Watts, Inc., New York 1954 

“The Pasture,” “Cat,” “Puppy 
and I,” “The Hairy Dog,” “‘Mice,”’ 
“The Rabbit,’ ‘““My Airedale Dog,”’ 
“My Dog,” Hens” 

From “Up the Windy Hill” “4 
Aileen Fisher — Pub. Abelard 
Press, Inc., 1953: ““To Be a Duck,”’ 
“Puppy,” “Chickens,” “‘A Dog,” 
“The Seed,” Puppy,” 
‘“*Horses,”’ ““Riding Horseback”’ 

From “Poems of Childhood” by 
James Whitcomb Riley — Pub. 
Grosset and Dunlap 

“The Boy Lives On Our Farm,”’ 
“The Bumblebee,” ‘““The Old Hay- 
mow” 

“The Singing Farmer” by James 
S. Tippett — Pub. The World 
Book Co. 

From “Jingle Jangle’’ by Zhenya 
Gay — Pub. The Viking Press 1953: 

Poems about mice, owls, rabbits, 
toads, baby goats, ducks, squirrels, 
kittens, chipmunks, beavers, colts, 


cows, dogs, all beautifully illus- 
trated by the author. 
IX. EVALUATION AND OUT- 


COMES: 

The experiences of the Farm Unit 
make the commonplace in the child’s 
environment more meaningful to 
him; sheepfold, roosts, wool cloth- 
ing, fried chicken, buttermilk and 
other such things are tied up with 
rich instead of meager meanings. 

He is aided in adjusting to his 
environment more satisfactorily by 
an appreciation of the problems of 
protecting and caring for farm ani- 
mals. 

And these Farm Study experi- 
ences also help the child to do 
something about the environment 
itself; he becomes not only willing, 
but eager to take on the responsibil- 
ity of caring for a pet in order to 
enjoy one. 

This unit helps create an interest 
and enjoyment in the child’s school 
work and links that work with the 
outside world. The information he 
acquires is practical and applicable 
to the child’s everyday living. It 
gives him some idea of the interde- 
pendence of city people and farm 
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people; also of man «i. animals. 
The curiosity of the child’ i$ aroused 
and challenged»tostseck»‘urther for 
information in 
which he is interested. 

The Farm Unit provides for the 
enjoyment and self-expression which 
is vital to every child’s proper de- 
velopment and well being. 


X. FOLLOW-UP ACTIVITIES: 

This study will lead children and 
parents to take trips to the country 
to see farm animals and enjoy bits 
of country life. 

In some cases, it may lead to pets 
being brought into the home and the 
children taking the responsibility 
for caring for them. 

The interest the boys and girls 
have in the beauty and wonder of 
growing things which they see in 
gardens and fields on their excur- 


| sions to the farm may lead to a 
_ study of “The Market.”’ 


Our Homes and How We Live 
(From Page 33) 
bilities of every member of 
family? 

Do they appreciate the need for 
the practice of the rules of safety 
and health both at home and school? 

Have they learned some ways of 
caring for a home? 

Skills Developed: 

Does the group work well together 
as a “big family?” 

Do they use tools and equipment 
safely? 

Have they developed the habits of 
cleaning up after work and of put- 
ting equipment away in its proper 
place? 

Do they take part in dramatic 
play? 

Have they gained the ability to 
observe? 

Attitudes Attained: 

Do the children appreciate the 
service of members of the family 
and community helpers? 

Do they cooperate in group play 
and work? 

Are they kind to playmates and to 
the people about them? 


the 


Audio-Visual Aids 
Picture books and _ stories are 
legion, so we shall not enumerate 
them here; likewise, with songs and 
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poems. Among the several appropri- 
ate physical activities are these: 


Games: 
Mulberry Bush 
I See You 
Farmer in the Dell 


Dramatic play: 
Raking Leaves 
Helping Clean House 
Getting Ready for Winter 


Filmstrip (Educational Projec- 
tion, Inc., New York): 

FS 138 Conduct: At Home 

FS 151 Safety at Home 

FS 38 Janet Helps Mother 

FS 102 Mr. and Mrs. Peet — 
Dairy Farmers (daily life on a farm) 

FS 98 Buil ing A House 

FS 106 Homes in the City 

FS 107 Carol’s Apartment House 

(These films are in full color.) 


Bibliography 
The several educational journals 
contain helpful materials on units. 
World Book References for 


teacher background 


Shelter, 2-7415, various types of 
homes 


Home Life, H-3555, 3556, Mod- 
ern home life 


Farming and Farm Life, F-2487 
building 
Apartment, A 336 
Bungalow, B-1064 
RB Automobile Trailers, A-565 
@ Hotel, H-3547 


CULMINATING ACTIVITY 

The culminating activity brings 
together and reviews all phases of 
the unit, helps in the appraisal of 
outcomes, and provides opportunity 
for using and applying what has 
been learned. It utilizes the basic 
skills involved, and is of interest to 
the group. 

A specific culminating activity for 


entire 


the present unit on the home is to 
have the pupils act as a big family 
and entertain their mothers as 
guests. Various children may ex- 
plain parts of their study, and show 
a sampling of visual aids. Simple 


refreshments of cookies and orange 


juice are suggested. 
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You Can Lead a Child 
(From Page 11) 


Radio, T.V., family games and 
social gatherings. It was merely a 
worthwhile habit which had been 
developed to serve as an incen- 
tive for good reading. 

If one member wanted the rest to 
hear a portion of the “story,” oral 
reading often took the place of more 
general discussion. Sometimes, each 
one agreed to bring in a “funny 
story.” At other times, the “mys- 
tery” element was stressed. 

No one was hampered as to type, 
but of course it was understood that 
so called “‘trash’’ was out-lawed. 

If this idea could be used in one 
average family why couldn’t it be 
used in many families where grow- 
ing children need a bit of guidance, 
but are not receiving it? 

Let’s continue this reading habit 
at home: a habit which so often 
begins and ends with the school 
day. 
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Butterflies 
(From Page 21) 
at windows, or fastened to white or 
pastel cards cut from construction 
paper for greeting cards, or place 
cards. 

The cards may be decorated with 
leaves or flowers and the butterflies 
poised above them. 

Booklets were made for the stories 
about the butterflies which con- 
tained drawings made by the chil- 
dren. The covers were decorated 


| with cut outs of butterflies. 


Environment is an Educational Aid 
(From Page 19) 
the weight and height, as well as 
reaction to cold, heat and humid- 
ity, of each individual, should be 
respected. If all these conditions 
were constantly observed, the en- 
vironment would be conducive to 
well adjusted school living. | 


Cut Designs for Indian Rugs 
(From Page 20) 

release and gives the satisfaction 
derived from good work. 

After some study we decided that 
many typical Indian designs were 
geometric — particularly straight 
and diagonal lines. Seme children 
wanted border patterns but most of 
them made all-over designs. Keep 
in mind that the enthusiasm of the 
teacher is always reflected in the 
child. 

To gain skill we cut old news- 
papers into 9” x 12” sheets for 
practice. We folded a sheet in half 
(lengthwise), folded it again, then 
doubled the strip. But children will 
attempt folding in different ways. 
Considerable experimentation is ad- 
visable. 

We used two colors of poster 
paper, one for the design and one 
for the background, until one child 
discovered that the small cut-outs 
could be pasted on the background 
in the centers of large cut-outs to 
add color and interest. But we tried 
to keep the design as uncluttered as 


possible. Some children fringed the © 


ends of their rugs. 

The Indians wove with cottons 
and wools colored with dyes made 
from plants or roots. Colors were 
yellow, orange, brown, red, purple, 
green, and black. One child. brought 
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a rug that was woven in gray, white, 
black, and red. We tried to use 
the colors that were most represen- 
tative. 

Some used the cut paper design 
for a stencil for crayon work. A 
stencil may be cut from waxed 
paper to use for painting on cloth 
or paper. Large cloth hingings or 
runners may be made with stencils. 
The weaving of a design for a hot 
dish mat may follow. 

Children will enjoy learning some 
Indian songs to sing softly while 
they work. Group singing discour- 
ages asking the teacher for ideas 
and the child is more likely to use 
his own initiative. 

Designate some part of the room 
as a “trading post”? to display the 
work. 


Readiness for First Grade 
(From Page 29) 
Yearbook,’ Fannie M. Steve, 1943. 

“In Grandma’s Garden,” p. 40 

“Rhythmic Sketches for the Kin- 
dergarten,’ Ruth Cawthorne Ves- 
per. Neville Music Co., Los Angeles, 
California, 1935. ‘“‘Let’s Run” 
(“Raindrops”), p. 22 

“Songs for Little Children,” Nel- 
lie Brennan and Jessie L. Gaynor, 
The Willis Music Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. “The Rainbow” (Singing 
Game), p. 46 

“Song Plays for Little Children,” 
Mae B. Higgons, New York, The 
John Day Co. Publishers, 1937. 
“The Swing,” p. 19 

“The Children’s Book of Songs 
and Rhymes,” Harriet Blanche 
Jones, Florence Newell Barbour, 
Arthur P. Schmidt Co., 8 West 
40th Street, New York. “‘Rainbow 
Fairies” (Singing Game), p. 2 
City and Country 

Songs: 

“Sing and Sing Again,” Ann 
Boesel Drawings, Louise Costello, 
Oxford University Press, New York, 
1938. ““My Yellow Duck,” p. 48; 
“Farm Adventures,” p. 71 

“Sing a Song,” The World of 
Music, Mabelle Glenn, Helen Lear- 
itt, Victor Rebmann, Ginn and Co., 
Chicago, ““Piggie Wee,” p. 7; “Kitty, 
Kitty Cat,” p. 16; “My Fluffy 
Duck,” p. 43; “My Pony,” p. 5; 
“Our Barking Dog,” p. 15 


“Singing Time,”’ Satis N. Cole- 
man, Alice G. Thorn, The John Day 
Company, New York, 1930. ‘‘The 
Animals Wake Up,” p. 15 

“Songs to Sing,” Edna Shaw, 
arranged for the piano by Harry 
Cumpson, pictures by Julia Danies, 
Simcoe Publishing Co., 100 Lan- 
caster Avenue, Buffalo, New York. 
1929. ““Cowbells,”’ p. 2 

“The Children’s Book of Songs 
and Rhymes,” Harriet Blanche 
Jones and Florence Newell Bar- 
bour, Arthur P. Schmidt Co., 8 
West 40th Street, New York. “Whoa 
Horsey,” p. 3 

Rhythms: 

“Rhythm and Games,” Fannie 
M. Steve, Wis. School of the Air, 
1941, Madison, Wisconsin. ‘“‘Barn- 
yard Fun,” p. 34-36 

Movies: 

“Down On the Farm,” Eis. Ex- 
tension Division, University of Wis., 
Madison, Wis. (If you cannot visit 
a farm, a movie would be an excel- 
lent substitute. It also is a very good 
review if your children have seen a 
farm.) 

“City,” Wis. Extension Division, 
University of Wis. (Film shows dif- 
ferent types of cities) 

Stories: 

“Farm and City,” “Our Growing 
World,” Lucy Sprague Mitchel, 
Margaret Wise, Brown Educational 
Consultant Blanche Kent, Verbeck 
Illustrator Ann Fleur, D. C. Heath 
and Company, New York, 1944. 
“Sunny Farm,” p. 3-30; “Horses 
and Hay,” p. 33-60; ““The Big City,” 
p. 95-124; “Spring,” p. 127-181 

“In the City and On the Farm,” 
Crabtree, Walker, and Canfield, 
Illustrations by ‘Townsend, The 
University Publishing Co., New 
York, 1940. “In the City,” p. 8-78; 
“On the Farm,” p. 82-125 

“Good Times Together,” Grace 
Storm, Lyons and Carnahan, Chi- 
cago, 1940. ““A Toy City,” p. 3-20; 
“In the Country,” p. 83-100; “The 
City,” p. 103-120 

“Stories for Every Day,” A sec- 
ond Reader, Grady, Klapper, and 
Gifford, Illustrated by Florence and 
Margaret Hoopes and Margaret 
Freeman, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York, 1939. “City and Town 
and Country,” p. 193-234 
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...add a gay exciting 
third dimension 
to teaching 


PLASTELINE Modeling Clay Projects 
make any subject . . . History, 
Geography, English, Mathematics 
or Art more alive, more exciting 
and more easily understood. In 
working with their hands, in all 
three dimensions, youngsters as- 
similate more easily, and retain 
longer, those things they are ex- 
pected to learn and know. 


PLASTELINE, perfection among all 
modeling materials, is 


@ Convenient—Four ‘% Ib. rolls 
to a box, ready for instant use. 


@ Economical—Retains plasticity 
—stays fresh and usable for 
years. 


@ Pliable—Easily manipulated 
by tiny hands. 


@® Firm—tThough easily molded it holds its 


. Stainless—Washes easily from hands and 


clothes. 
history seems as children become 


past of Non-Toxic—Contains pure non-toxic ingredients. 


itself in PLASTELINE Model- 
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